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LEROTARE 


Boston University’s New Quarters. 


The Former Harvard Medical School Building, 
Boylston and Exeter Streets, Boston. 
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INVITATION. 


\/isitos are always welcome at The Com-| 
panion building, and every opportunity is | 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the | 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A | 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them | 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- | 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, | 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details | 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity | 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION Sees 











to be returned to Italy, on the ground that he 
was not old enough to face the life of toil that 


seemed to await him. Brother Rafael heard 
| of all this, of course. Ona Sunday, while the 
| little brother was still detained, Rafael appeared 


| at the immigration office. He had hidden 
| away and journeyed on freight-trains to within 


| some miles of Boston, and walked the rest of 


the distance. Visitors to the immigrants are not 
admitted on Sunday, as a rule, but the nine- 
year-old who had made his way from Rockland, 


| just to see his brother, seemed fairly entitled 


to exemption from the rule. Not only did the 
officials permit the brothers to meet, but they 
gave Rafael the food he sorely needed, and at 
their own expense sent him back to Rockland 
| by the train. e 


yes women who work in the city and live 
in lodgings are seriously handicapped, as 
| against those who have homes, in the matter 
of getting ‘‘married and settled.’’- There is 
seldom at their disposal a room in which to 


of oceupation to interest every one and well | ‘entertain a caller; and the kind of youth who 


repay a visit. 
® © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


A= action of the trustees of Boston Uni- | 
versity, which bids fair to become momen- | 
tous in the history of the university, is the 
acquisition of the extensive property on the 
corner of Boylston and Exeter streets in Boston. 
The deed to this property has been passed, 
and the trustees of the university will expend a 
considerable sum of money in fitting the building | 
for the uses of the College of Liberal Arts. 
This new building will provide an amount of 
space more than double that which is now at | 
the disposal of the college. The amount of land | 
in the lot is thirty-three thousand square feet ; 
the building is four stories in height, with a | 
basement, which is nearly all available for | 
lockers and other needs of a college. In fact, 
the building, which was formerly used by the 
Harvard Medical School, is already, in large 
part, admirably suited to college needs. The 
departments of science, for instance, will find 
at their disposal large and well-arranged labora- 
tories, and the college library will have greatly 
enlarged quarters in rooms which were expressly 
fitted for library purposes. The work of equip- 
ping the building will be vigorously prosecuted 
during the summer months, and the new quar- 





of the college year in September. 

An original photograph on the front cover 
page shows the university’s new building. It 
is hardly necessary to add that the new location, 
in the immediate neighborhood of the Public 
Library, the Museum of Fine Arts and the 
Institute of Technology, will give to the students 
of the college ready access to the treasures of 
these institutions, and will undoubtedly bring | PTO 
the university into greater educational promi- 
nence. e 


eace day,’’ May 18th, the day of the meeting | 
of the first peace conference at The Hague 
in 1899, will hereafter be recognized in the public 
schools of almost every state and territory in 
the Union. A Massachusetts educator suggested 
the new ‘‘day,’’ and following the course usually 
pursued toward New England ideas in educa- 
tion, individual teachers and organizations every- 
where have taken it up with enthusiasm. 
@ 
Bye can now buy a Bible for twenty-six cents, 
cloth-bound book printed from clear type | 
on good paper. The colporteurs of the Massa- | 
chusetts Bible Society—who canvassed Frank- 
lin and Berkshire counties last summer, and are 
at present preparing for another season’s field- 
work—sell a good many at that price, not to 
speak of the business they do in choicer copies 
that fetch more money. It is interesting to be 
told in this connection that among the immi- 
grants who have come into the rural districts to 
replace the old Yankee stock the colporteurs 
find a lively demand for the Scriptures, and 
that it does not take the direction of free copies. 
The people prefer to buy and pay. 
& 
N° without a struggle will New England 
surrender to the South her supremacy in 
cotton-manufacturing. Although we are farther 
from the raw material, we are nearer the mar- 
kets, and although we cannot match the South 
for cheap labor, we can probably command 
more of that intelligent and reliable labor which 
in the end is cheapest. Influenced by these 
and other practical considerations, capitalists 
have planned a group of cotton-goods mills to 
be located on the water-front at East Boston, 
Massachusetts, which will cost from four to five 
million dollars, and employ eight thousand 
hands. Such a location would make the man- 
ufacturers independent of the railroads, both in 
obtaining cotton and coal and in shipping goods, 
and should enable them easily to obtain superior 
operatives of the ambitious class who seek for 
themselves and their children ‘‘city advantages’’ 
of education and amusement. 
& 
wo years ago Rafael Sabatini, aged seven, 
came from Italy to join his father at Rock- 
land, Maine, and has there been attending school 
and working after school hours. Recently the 


father sent home for his younger boy, but this 
lad, when he arrived in Boston, was detained, 


would be willing to meet them at street corners 
|and make love in public is not the kind that 
| self-respecting girls care toencourage. Believing 
| that both young men and women should have 
| a chance to find and keep friends of the opposite 
sex, the managers of a mission church at the 
pods End of Boston plan to emphasize the 
social side of its work by dividing a whole floor 
into ‘‘courting parlors,’’ as they are termed by 
the irreverent press—cozy little nooks and corners 
| where young people who are practically home- 

less can meet and feel at home. Of course, in 
| ome aspects the idea is provocative of humor. 
| But persons who apprehend the conditions 
| under which, in a great city, many lives must 
| be lived, will treat it with serious respect, and 
| own that it is wise and kind. 
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THEIR FLAG. 


O” of the country’s most precious memorials 
is preserved by the Historical Society of 
Bedford, Massachusetts. It is the banner 
under which the Minutemen fought their first 
battle. Originally designed in England for the 
county troops of Middlesex, it became an ac- 
cepted standard of the organized militia of 
Massachusetts. Mr. Abram Brown gives an 
| account of its adoption by the etnies of 









































| The ancient standard of the eemeeitie 
militia became the flag of the Minutemen on 
arn 1775. Some time Bhan Ay 
wh of Bedford had voted to pay to 
of twenty-five Minutemen the sam of one shilling 
a week until ee f ist. The officers of the 
a = and ed 
ime for preparation was u rising 
was voluntary, and a standard had to be im 


provised. 
The old militia standard, with its crimson 
and mailed arm, was in the house of 
ee eee 
the office of bearer. When the alarm was given 
of the British-approach, Nathaniel Page, cornet 
| in the new company the relic of earl 
service and hurried: fo s of t 
was under the folds of this banner that the 
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A GREAT STORM. 


 ipey has lately died at Marblehead the last 
of the survivors of the fishermen who were 
| caught on the Grand Banks in the great gale of 
1846. The results of that tempest of wind fell 
most heavily on the town of Marblehead. A 
sermon preached in memory of the disaster by 
Mr. Lawrence tells some of the statistics of 
that sad day. 


In the summer of 1846 fifty vessels sailed out 
from Marblehead to the Grand Banks. Each 
vessel carried a crew of seven men, so that 
three hundred and fifty worthy citizens of the 
ag oe in the fleet. 

September 19th a breeze pars up which 
a. into a violent gale. he sailors pre- 
pared, as best they might, to ride out the storm. 

‘he night set in, and still the wind raged 
unabated. ‘The vessels dragged their anchors 
broke adrift, dashed against one another, and 
many foundered. Eleven vessels were lost 
outright with all but a few of their crews. 

When the morning came it was found that 
sixty-five of the Marblehead men had gone 
down. Two-thirds of this number were heads 
of families. Thus were left forty-three widows 
and one hundred and fifty fatherless children. 
When the news reached the yo there was 
weeping and desolation. The A was not 
soon forgotten in Marblehead. A white marble 
monument, visible for ten or fifteen miles out 
at sea, was raised in the old burying-ground in 
memory of the lost fishermen. 








® & 
NOT TOO STEADY. 


| - looking about the village, the young 
physician who thought of opening an office 
in Warwick called on Squire Fletcher for the 
purpose of obtaining exact information. 

**You see, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve no wealthy 
father to fall back on; I’ve ‘got to make a living 
from the start. Now what I want to know, is 
there a prospect of my having steady work ? Padd 

Steady work ?’’ repeated Squire Fletcher, 
with a sly smile. ‘‘ Young man, with steady 
work you’d bury all Warwick in a month.’’ 
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OUVENIR POST-CARDS, 8 colors, all different. 
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BRAND 
Chewing Cum. 
The Real Thing. 


Made by us continuously for 57 years. Aids digestion. 
Alleviates dyspepsia. Tastes good. Ask at dealers, res- 
taurants and News Stands. Reever — e (5 sticks) 
5c. post-paid. CURTIS & SON CO., Portland, Me. 


Classified Post-Cards 


Set No. 10 consists of a typical view from each of 45 
States. Price $1.00. A unique and interesting 
collection in itself. Many other sets at less prices. 
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39th Year begins September 26th. 


Pamphlets giving terms of admission, specimen 
examination papers, and full information concerning 
courses of instruction, expenses, etc., may be had on 
application to 
DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 

283 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 
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Price, Here’s a Hat that 
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The same style Hat made of extra 
fine quality fur felt in black and 
light tan, price, post-paid, *1.50 50 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
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INTERSTATE SUPPLY COMPANY, Newton, Mass. 


Be Sure You Get 


our Catalogue of all the different 
styles of DIGHTON Ranges. 
It tells you the exact net pnices. 

One cent for a postal to us will save 
you from $12.00 to $15.00 im the 
price you pay for it. No matter what 
make you favor be sure you get our 


Catalogue before you buy. 
DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


TAUNTON, MASS. 

















Spring Cleaning is Here! 


p-Ta makes possible the cleani 
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of dirty End dingy Wall Papers, Frescoe 
and Kalsomined Ceilings. It is no longer 
to redecorate merely because of 
dirt. A new ey 3 pencipie. 
Marvelous in effect—easy Res 
original brightness and new look. Will net 
injure the most delicate wall decoration. 
ge ls kage, enough to clean ordinary 
—— Post- P aid 50 cents. ‘* Convince 
You’’ send postal to-day for free sample. 


MU-JAP-TA - COMPANY, 
Back Bay Post-Office Box 197, Boston, Mass. 











Water Supply for | 
Country Houses. 
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No elevated tank 
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Map of the World 


9 4 cts. Valuable reference 


map in full colors, 
on heavy paper, 42 x 64 inches, 
mounted on rollers, edges bound in 
cloth. Shows our island possessions, 
Pacific Ocean cables, railway lines 
and other features of Japan, China, 
Manchuria, Korea and the Far East. 
Sent on receipt of 25 cts. in stamps. 
W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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to freeze or leak. 
Tank located & 
in cellar. 
Any pressure ™ 
up to 60 Ibs. 
The best 
fire 
protection. 
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casion with pleasure. 
We mail ten tablets to make ten 
quarts, post-paid, for ten cents. 
Your Grocer Sells Junket Tablets. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, 
P. O. Box 3088, Little Falls, N. Y. 
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ILLIS sighed, but with 

relief, as he came at last 

to the foot of the Hopson 

Hill. ‘‘Pore chilluns! You }§ 

ewine gita li’l’ bit of res’ now,”’ ( 

he said, nodding encouragingly 

to his mules. ‘‘You gwine to 

miss mud for a li’l’ piece, and 

den dere’s a heap o’ good scotching-places 
*tween here an’ de top of de hill.’’ 

The mules answered him with small, plain- 
tive noises. Willis believed firmly they under- 
stood all he said to them. 

A glance at the road behind explained his 
thanksgiving. It was fetlock-deep in mud, 
with holes about every hundred yards 
where the mud was up to the hubs. 

Notwithstanding it was a raw, gusty 
April day, the team was lathery all 
over. It had come ten miles from the 
flat-woods sawmill, with an unhandy 
load of twenty-foot stuff. It had been 
the hardest sort of pulling; the way 
was almost dead level until it ran down 
the hill at the other side of the creek 
valley. The mile of creek-bottom road 
had been little better, but at the long 
ford the mules had had water, not to 
name getting much mud washed off 
their feet and legs, as well as from the 
wagon-wheels. 

The ford had a rock bottom—the 
creek, indeed, was made up of such 
dancing shallows and still, gravel- 
margined pools. Now the shallows 
were like crystal in sunshine, but 
faintly blue in the shade. The stream 
ran bankful from last week’s rains. 
They had made it a muddy torrent, 
a long way past fording, but the flood 
had very quickly run itself out. 

In the pools the water was a deep, 
delicious blue, with fish now and again 
leaping half their length above it. A 
big black perch had broken thus just 
below the ford while Willis was cross- 
ing it. He had shaken his fist at the 
flash of watery silver, and said, with 
a chuckle: 

‘Sho’ as you stays dar ontwell de 
fust holiday I’s gwine come catch you! 
You hear me?’’ 

Waggish folk said Willis was born 
for a wagoner—else how should he 
have such a pair of bow-legs and such 
squat and massy strength? Certainly 
he loved his work; certainly, also, he 
loved his team. ‘The red wrappings 
on the brow-bands proclaimed the fact ; 
so did the calf-tail tassels flaunting 
beside the ears. 

Moreover, the harness was trim and 
well-fitted, every strap and buckle in 
place, and the leather soft and elastic 
from much oil and blacking. Then 
every mane was roached to the most 
pert upstanding fringe, and matched 
with a tail sheared to a square-tasseled 
tip. Ears, too, were clipped, shorn of - 
coarse inner hairs, so that their outline 
might be clean. The mules had a 
right to good care; their dams were 
blood mares and their sires imported 
from Spain. 

Willis tried to be nobly impartial, 
yet, being human, he had favorites—the glossy 
black wheelers, their coats lightly stippled with 
single silver-white hairs. 

Taller by half a hand and considerably 
heavier than the mouse-colored four out in 
front, they were to an unprejudiced eye some- 
What less handsome. But in their square bodies 
and massive quarters lay the reserve power that 
had never failed. 














Willis was no braggart, yet he did not hesi- | 


tate to say he was not afraid of stalling so long 
as he had Jet and Johnsy at the wheel, since 
the load they could not move over any sort of 
1vad would break down the wagon that tried to 
carry it. 

Legally the team had a white owner. 
ually it belonged to Willis. 
ules at three years old, and had driven them 
ever since, day in, day out, over any roads, 
through any weather. 
time through a sick mule or a lame one. Up 
ind down, round about, across five counties he 
had gone, rich counties so remote from railways 
there was freight for more road wagons than 
one. But Willis was easily king of the road. 
lhe bells sufficiently proclaimed the fact. 

They were old bells, a bit battered, but of the 
most silvery jangle. Who bought them first 
Was lost in the mists of tradition. The leaders 
wore them swung well above their hames. 
hey had come down to Willis through a line 
of conquerors. 

By the unwritten law of the road, the bell 


Spirit- 


He had broken the | 


Yet he had never lost | 





HE - BELL > TEAM 


wife. And he could sit all 
day Sunday, watching the baby 
tumble about in it, or coo hap- 
pily as he was rocked at top 


speed. 





By Martha M°Culloch Williams 


| tam was bound to maintain its 
| Supremacy over all other teams. 
| If it stalled with a load, or 
balked, or lost time without 
| the excuse of providential hin- 

drance, whoever came to its help 
| —pulled it out of a mud-hole, 


“ NEBBER MIND ME, BOY! 


| or up a hill, or through the last killing mile of 
a route too long—took its bells of right, and 
kept them until, in turn, ill fortune came. 

Willis had won them three years back by 
| pulling Billy Carter’s load up this same Hopson 
Hill. Billy had had them just six months; 
he had taken them away from Old Man 
Greer one soft Monday out in the crawfishy 
lands. 

Back of the old man there was Hoppy 
Nell, who, in spite of being a cripple, had 
kept the bells for five years. He was still on 
the road, and keen to get them back—so keen 


that he was forever talking of what he would | 
All Willis | 
| and now and again shaking his head. 


| do to Willis when the time came. 
said in answer was: 

‘‘Maybe so! I’s afraid dat time is so fur 
|ahead Brer Hoppy Nell ain’t gwine lib to 
| see hit.’” 

Pressed for reasons, he gave them by name, 
| gravely, but with a sly twinkle. They were 
seven—Willis in the saddle, Jet and Johnsy at 
the wheel, Beck and Judy on the chain, and 

Jess and Jinny, nimble, cat - footed leaders, 
whose mouths were like feathers. 

Jess, the near leader, was the least bit 
| prankish, but Willis did not care. She might 
prance and lay back her ears in smooth going, 
| where the wagon went seemingly of its own 
| volition, but when the pinch came, when he 
| jerked hard on the single line which ran to her 
bit, cracking his whip with the noise of a pistol 
volley and shouting aloud, she lay down to it, 


and chose as by intuition 
the best way up or over 
or around, 

She chose it now, going 
at the sharp ramp of the 
lower hill with a_ lion- 
hearted rush that took the 


CRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 





CUT MY MULES LOOSE!" 


load on to the first scotching-place as if it had 
been a feather. After a scant breathing-spell 
she pawed impatiently, and at the word flung 
herself against her collar. 

The hill was long, a succession of steep rises 
and secant, bench-like levels. When the wagon 
rested on the third of these benches Willis saw 
with concern that his team was sweating more 
than ever. 

It must be that he had let the mules drink 
too much at the creek below. Yet he had 
pulled up their heads after the first swallow, 


meaning thus to take away the edge of their | 


thirst. He walked all round them, patting 
their noses, looking closely at their wet flanks, 
They 
would go up the hill all right, but come to the 
top so near blown it was a question whether 


they would be equal to five more muddy miles. 


Yet he was not really uneasy. He would 
rest and breathe the poor things every little 
while. At Cawthorne’s, a mile ahead, he 
would bait them—lightly, of course. But what 
a feed they should have at night, after they 
were cool and rubbed down clean! 

To-morrow’s load was going to town along 
the turnpike. When it was delivered he would 
go rattling and racketing home, with no load 
worth speaking of—a few things for the store- 
keeper, some small matters for the ‘‘boss’’ and 
his household, and a wonderful new crib for 
Willis’s newest baby. Thinking of it, he smiled 
broadly; it would so astonish Sarah Sue, his 





rumble 
and set 
**Chilluns, 
Dat 


A distant roaring 
broke up his musing 
him chuckling hard. 
hear dat?’’ he asked the mules. 


you 
come Brer Hloppy Nell, singin’ he same song. 


Don’t you-all try to holler ’ginst him! ’Tain‘t 

wuff nobody’s while to do dat. My lamb! He 

soun’ lek he’s way ahead on us. I hopes he 
ain’t comin’ dis way.’’ 

The hope was vain. When Jess and her 
mates stood firm upon the hilltop the 
sound was articulate, and resolved 
itself into this chant: 


“Who are Polly? An’ er who are P? 


Polly! Polly! Pretty gal! Won't ye 
marry me?’ 
Hoppy Nell, who had a voice like 


a bull, and was the sourest old bach- 
elor, sang it over and over every day 
in the year—and never sang anything 
else. It was to hear him a 
mile off, but to-day the wind, blow 
ing straight toward him, had given a 
false effect of distance. 

From the crest of the hill the road 
ran straight away for a mile. Hoppy 
Nell was in plain sight, coming along 
it toward the hill. Now and again 
he stopped singing to storm at his 
mules, six blacks in fine condition, 
matched to a hair and well set out, 
although lacking the finish of the bell 
team. They had been twice wet and 
twice dry—the white crusted sweat- 
lines all about the gear said as much. 
They were coming on well together, 
but at a snail’s pace. 

Willis understood. The mud was 
deeper, stiffer, more holding than that 
he had left behind. 

Therefore he knew he ought to let 
his mules blow about each fifty yards. 
But how was he to dare that with 
Hoppy Nell’s team forever crawling 
toward him? 

And there the big mud-hole 
to pass —the in all the length 
of the road, a clayey quagmire almost 
as treacherous as quicksand, spread- 
ing all across the road, and not to 
Le driven round for the post-and-rail 
fences on each side. He must get to 
it and through it first. It was pass- 
able only at the left-hand side, which, 
being Hoppy Nell’s right-hand side, 
would by road law belong to him if 
the teams met there. 

They were bound to meet there. 
Willis saw it fifty yards away, and 
stopped short, under pretense of fast 
Nell 


eas) 


was 
worst 


ening a hame-string. Hopp) 
kept on until his lead mules were 
blocking the passage, then halted, 


shouting across, ‘‘Hi, dar, you, Willis 
Bayne! Whut de marter wid you? 
Man what cyarries bells sho’ly ain’t 
*feard of no mud! Hurry up! I 
wants to see dem dar ladies of yourn 
scuffle th’oo it. Dey tells me you say 
dem mules can pull de co’t-house, 
an’ all de lawyers in it, if som’ body’ll dest put 
it on de wagon.’’ 

**Dat’s whut you says ’bout yo’ mules—least- 
ways it was norated to me dat way,’’ Willis 
answered, diplomatically, crawling between 
Jess and Jinny, as if inspecting the set of their 
belly-bands. 

Hoppy Nell laughed sourly. He was shorter 
than Willis even, with tremendous arms and 
chest, but so drawn and twisted in his legs it 
was a marvel how he sat in his saddle, and still 

| a greater marvel that he could keep and harness a 
team with the best. He.was very dark, with 
straight hair and profile that told of Indian blood. 

Possibly it was the Indian strain that made him 

| sour and vengeful, laughing to note the reeking 
sides and heaving flanks of Willis’s ‘‘chilluns.’’ 

He leaned forward, shading his eyes with his 

| hand, and shouted, in a voice that was zephyr- 

soft compared with his singing one, ‘‘ Boy, ye 
mought as well come on! I’m gwine stan’ by 

| an’ see ye th’oo.’’ 
Willis knew there was the barest chance of 
| getting through, but took it. Better lose the 
bells trying to save them than have Hoppy 
Nell tell it that he had rightfully lost them by 
being afraid. With a grim sigh he sent Jess at 
it, holding her straight until she was well in, 
then giving her her head. 

She went in above her knees, but struggled 
gamely forward; so did the rest, until they 
brought the wagon half-through the deep mud. 
It was so strung out it gave them a fearful tug, 
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but they drew at it gallantly, surging against | 
their collars, keeping their trace-chains as taut 
as rods, the muscles rising ridgewise on backs 
and shoulders, and breath-clouds pouring from 
wide nostrils. . 

Willis sat still, his left hand clutching the line, | 
his right half-raised, with the whip poised, ready 
to snap. If he could only get through without 
touching his children, how it would snap and 
pop in triumph as he let them crawl away! 

His heart leaped. Jess and Jinny were clear 
of the mud-hole; another minute and he would 
be safe. He drew his breath in sharply, and 
half-swung the whip. Then, before he knew it, 
Beck and Judy were stopping, Jess and Jinny 
seesawing, the wagon settling deeper in the mire 
in spite of all Jet and Johnsy could do. 

He rose in his stirrups, shouting, crying out, 
making his whip the while sing and whistle 
above heads and backs. It did no good. The 
heart, the spirit were bewildered. There was 
no pulling together any more. Even Jet and 
Johnsy drew against each other. 

Then the whip fell mercilessly on heaving 
flanks, or curled about haunches and shoulders. 
It set the mules wild—they hardly knew more 
than the lightest flick of it. They reared, 
plunged, danced, in spite of the mud, in spite of 
the harness, at last stood still, drooping, panting, 
ready to drop, but not broken in spirit. Willis 
knew they would run away if there was the 
least chance. 

Hoppy Nell was watching them impassively. 
As the mules began to fidget he called out: 

‘‘Ready to be pulled out, Brer Willis? Or 
—is you gwine to pull out yo’se’f?’’ 

‘‘Cain’t. Dem chilluns done gimme all dey 
got; cain’t do no mo’,’”’ Willis said, shortly. 
‘*But us’ll get out of dis ’dout worryin’ you.’’ 

‘‘How you reckon —’’? Hoppy Nell began, 
but stopped short, whistling as he saw Willis 
tugging at the chain which held his load in 
place. ‘‘You better let dem scantlin’s ’lone,’’ 
he added. ‘‘Sho’ as you throws ’em off in dis 
mud dey’s gwine be trouble. Cyarpenters at 
Silbee’s is waitin’ for ’em right now.” 

‘*I’m gwine tote ’em ’cross dis mud-hole my 
own se’f,’’ Willis retorted, but stopped fumbling 
with the chain. Strong as he was, he doubted 
if he could manage the heavy timbers; besides, 
he had already lost the bells in equity if not in 
strict road law. 

He looked again at his ‘‘chilluns,’’ rueing 
bitterly his own error of judgment. If he had 
not let them drink so much—if they had not 
been soft and sweaty—they would have taken 
him through in spite of everything. 

With trembling fingers he loosed the leaders, 
then ‘the chain pair, and beckoned silently to 
Hoppy Nell. He could not bear to disturb Jet 
and Johnsy; besides, they had pulled to the 
last. But he turned away his head when at 
last Hoppy Nell climbed upon Jet’s back, and 
with the help of his own six strung out before, 
pulled the load acréss. And he did not see the 
bells transferred—his eyes were too dim to see 
anything. 








The day of the August freshet Willis and his 
chilluns were travelling the same road, but this 
time facing down the Hopson Hill instead of 
up it. They had started at daylight, an hour 
before the storm broke, carrying urgent freight, 
snugly stowed under tarpaulin. 

Team and driver had alike rejoiced in the 
first big drops, soft and warm. It had been 
very hot for a week, but the ground was full of 
water. By and by, when the pelting fall 
became something like a cataract, Willis had 
crawled under the tarpaulin, and lay comfort- 
ably at length there, guiding his team wholly 
by the word. The chilluns had more than 
redeemed themselves—yet the loss of the bells 
rankled. Willis fell into a black humor when- 
ever he let himself think of it. 

He could not help but think of it as he rolled 
past the scene of his discomfiture. Now the 
road-face was all sheeted water; the mules 
trotted easily over it, although carrying a full 
load. As they drew toward the brow of the hill 
he began to hear the creek booming at the foot. 

Above it came another sound—one that made 
Willis at first shiver slightly, it seemed so much 
an echo from the day of his disaster. But 
almost instantly he knew better. It was Hoppy 
Nell in the flesh, coming toward him, and 
singing of Polly, notwithstanding the rain. 

He was coming on so fast he must be travel- 
ling light—going somewhere for a load. It was 
like him not to turn back for the rain. The 
Polly song was so muffled that he was probably 
sitting in shelter like Willis, even though he did 
scorn most of the time to carry bows and a 
wagon-sheet. He was a bad man—cranky bad. 
Willis was sure he should not have minded 
losing his bells fairly, but Hoppy Nell had not 
played fair. 

So it was a part of the day’s work to hate 
him, as it was part of the night’s to dream of 
getting even. He would get even somehow— 
although there was not much you could do to 
a cripple and an older man. 

After duly locking a wheel Willis walked 
down-hill beside his team, glad to see that 
it needed no guidance. On the last bench he 
stopped, and looked open-mouthed at the creek 
valley. Half-way across it was a turbid sheet 
of water, sucking, surging, swirling, full of 
floating hayeocks, fence-rails, pig-troughs. The 
road was under water, except in the highest 
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spots, but Hoppy Nell’s wagon came jouncing 
and bouncing down it, quite as if it were dusty- 


|dry. Hoppy himself was invisible; as Willis 


had surmised, he was under cover. His singing 
had drowned the noise of many waters—at least 
until he was too near the creek for turning back 


| without trouble. 


As Willis looked, he saw Hoppy scuffle over 
the foot-board, balance himself against the 
saddle-mule’s quarters, and look at the raging 
water, keenly, narrowly, with a measuring gaze. 
Once he reached for the line which hung coiled 
over the hames, but drew back his hand, and 
turned again toward shelter. 

Yet in a wink he was up again, leaning far 
forward, and shouting at the team between bars 
of his ceaseless song. He must be crazy; he 
was trying to cross—although the ford was not 
swimming deep, nothing could keep its feet in a 
current like a mill-race. Willis tried to shout 
a warning. The water, the wind, the pealing 
thunder, drowned his voice utterly. 

Fascinated, silent, he saw the mules plunge 
in, keep footing a little way, then, as they 
turned, catch the full force of the-current, and 
fall to their knees. They would drown, those 
good creatures, there in that tangle of chains 
and leather and floating stuff. Hoppy Nell 
could not swim a stroke—Hoppy Nell, who 
was crippled and aging, and had nothing to 
love but his black fellows. Willis felt the sweat 
start as he thought, ‘‘S’pose it was de chilluns 
—and I couldn’t do nothin’ for ’em!’’ 

Then somehow he was running down-hill, 
kicking off his shoes as he ran, flinging away 
his coat, drawing tighter the belt about his waist, 
and making sure of his knife. Almost before he 
knew it—much quicker than anybody could tell 
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|of it—he was in the creek, swimming with the | said. 


current toward the plunging, struggling mass. | 

Already one black fellow was down. The | 
others tried to stand against the torrent, scram- 
bling up only to be swept down again. The 
water was rising, gaining in weight, in volume, 
in fierceness. Once Willis thought he was lost. 
A log came straight at his head, and missed 
him by the least part of an inch. But he kept 
on doggedly, his knife open in his teeth. 

The water and the plunging had upset the 
wagon, but Hoppy Nell was shouting, ‘‘ Nebber 
mind me, boy! Cut my mules loose!’’ 

Willis did cut them loose, risking his life more 
than once in doing it, so mad with terror were- 
the poor beasts. Freed, they managed somehow 
to reach the banks. Willis watched them save 
themselves, then turned to Hoppy Nell with: 

‘‘Brer Hoppy, don’t you reckon us better had 
go, too?’’ 

The wagon-bed had turned on edge, and got 
itself jammed between two trees on the bank. 
Hoppy Nell was perched on it, safe for the 
minute, but in danger if the water rose a foot. 
He looked himself over slowly,—his bulk of 
body, his wrestler’s arms, his withered, twisted 
legs,—then at Willis, a man with all his mem- 
bers, and said nothing. 

Silence did for him what speech must have 
failed to achieve. Willis understood,—Hoppy 
Nell thought himself not worth the risk,—and, 
in understanding, lost all trace of rancor. 

Gently he took hold of Hoppy Nell’s arm, 
saying as he turned to face the other shore: 

**Come ’long, Brer Hoppy! Hear dem chil- 
luns whickerin’ to me? Dey’s gettin’ oneasy 
—and I cain’t go to ’em ’dout you lemme take 
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bating society of the Four Corners High 
School had made a sort of Roman holi- 
day over the question of the best way to use a 
million dollars. Fond hopes and cherished 


sT HAT day before Thanksgiving the de- 











dreams had been cast into the arena, only to be | might revive when Saturday night came, but it 


butchered by alleged facts. These 
in turn had been assailed and rent 
and left for dead. And because 
nobody knew very well what he 
was talking about, everybody had 
been very vehement in defense and 
loud and scornful in attack, the 
end being that most of the debaters 
‘got mad,’’ so that each forsook 
his chum and went home by 
himself. 

The first-year boys were per- 
mitted to attend the society’s meet- 
ings, but they could not take part 
in the debates. Thus the event 
had made no break in the friend- 
ship of Fred Blake and Berry 
Wilkins, and they left the school- 
house arm in drm, as usual. They 
were chuckling over the affair, 
and when they had made sure that 
no senior or junior could overhear, 
they told each other how much 
better their own class could manage 
the society. 

‘Silly wrangle, wasn’t it?’’ said 
Berry. He was a tall, lean, nerv- 
ous boy, with a habit of going into 
things head foremost. ‘‘And yet 
it stirs a fellow up to think about 
a million,’’ he added, reflectively. 
‘*What would you do if you had a 
million dollars, Fred ?’’ 

Cautious by nature and frugal 
from necessity, Blake stuck to first principles. 
**T’d count it, to make sure I had it, and then 
I’d put it away where it would be very safe,” 
he answered. 

Wilkins laughed. This was no answer to his 
question. But he had learned long ago that 
his friend’s mind moved a step at a time, so to 
speak, in regular progression ; and now, instead 
of trying to hasten the process, he halted where 
Blake did. 

**You would count the money, eh?’’ Wilkins 
repeated. ‘‘What if you had it in one-dollar 
bills? You couldn’t count a million dollar bills 
in three months, not if you worked twenty hours 
a day ? 

**Yes, I could.’’ 

**Stump you to do it!’’ 

About that time the two boys, who were 
growing a little excited, happened to take a 
second thought, and of course they had to laugh. 
But that did not settle the matter, so far as 
Blake was concerned, and a minute later he 
spoke again. . 

‘*T can’t count a million dollar bills, because 
T can’t get ’em to count,” he said. ‘‘But I 
can count a million beans between this and the 
middle of January—and that’s a good deal less 
than three months. ’’ 

**You do it! You just do it, now!’ Berry 
spoke in a tone of challenge. ‘‘You can’t! If 
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you can, J’ll give you—I’ll give you ten cents 
a day for every day you’re actually counting !’’ 
**All right. Here goes for it.’’ 
Berry smiled, and changed the subject to 
basket-ball and hockey. His interest in beans 








“THOSE BARRELS? ALL THOSE BARRELS?” 


was safe to say he would forget all about | 
counting a million unless somebody reminded 
him. 

But Fred, who was a different kind of boy, 
soberly and seriously did his chores, soberly 
and seriously carried to his room a peck of 
beans and an armful of his mother’s fruit-jars, 
and soberly and seriously began to count. 

All the imagination he possessed had been 
stirred by a debater’s chance remark about 
‘the immensity of a million.”? To measure 
oneself against immensity, to feel that one really 
comprehended the volume of a million units, 
would be rather interesting, Fred thought. 
Therefore the beans. And he stuck to his task 
early and late, Thanksgiving day and all, until 
just before bedtime Saturday, when he presented 
himself at the Wilkins house and called Berry 
to the door. 

“Hello! I can do it!’’ Fred announced. 

**Hello, Fred! Do what?’’ 

**Count a million beans before the middle of 
January. You said I couldn’t do it in three 
months, and I said I could do it in about half 
that time, and I can!’’ 

Blake’s tone was rather aggressive, perhaps. 
He had worked hard, and felt as if he was 
entitled to ‘‘crow’’ a little. So Berry naturally 
took the same tone and fell back on his defenses. 





“‘T meant count straight, you know,” he 
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‘*T don’t call it counting a million to 
have fifty or a hundred out of the way. If you 
were counting money like that, you’d get in 
trouble. ’’ 

The visiting calculator drew himself up and 
spoke with dignity. 

‘*T’m counting straight,’’ he rejoined. ‘There 
won’t be any beans over or under!’”’ But 
Berry laughed in a superior and irritating 
fashion. 

‘*Maybe not,” he said. ‘‘Tell you what I’ll 
do. If you count the beans without making a 
mistake, I’ll eat ’em all in two weeks. If you 
overcount or undercount, you eat ’em!’’ 

Blake hesitated. He liked beans, but— And 
then Berry sniekered. 

‘*Thought you weren’t so sure of it as you 
pretended to be!’’ he taunted. 

*‘T’ll take that up,’’ was Fred’s retort. ‘‘If 
I’m right, you’ll eat ’em, and if I’m wrong, 
T’lLeat ’em. Good night!’ 

There had been an instant when he was 
tempted to ask if Berry realized how many 
meals a million beans would make. But Berry’s 
sneer put him beyond the reach of consideration. 
He deserved to have to eat them all! 

And yet supposee— A horrid doubt afflicted 
Fred. He had counted a hundred thousand 
beans, a tenth of his million, but when he got 
home he started counting them over, and the 
new result, when he reached it, showed five too 
many. He shuddered at the multiplied chances 
of error that a million afforded. Hereafter he 
would look at each bean twice! 

There were beans enough, but his mother’s 
supply of fruit-jars would run short before he 
reached the end. He lined a new barrel with 
stiff paper, through which no bean could pene- 
trate, put a placard over the top to show that 
this was ‘‘Fred’s barrel,’’ and as fast as he 
had counted a hundred thousand beans ‘into 
fruit-jars, carried the jars to the barn and care- 
fully emptied them in. 

Then it was beans, beans, beans, at every 
odd moment, for days and days and days. 
Handling beans until his fingers stiffened, look- 
ing at beans until he literally saw double, regis- 
tering beans until his brain reeled with numbers 
and totals. But the fruit-jars filled fast, the 
store in the barn increased, and the end of the 
million came constantly nearer. 

‘*What’s the market price of beans to-day ?’’ 
Berry would sometimes say, jeeringly; and 
Fred would smile a queer sort of smile and 
answer that beans were looking up. About the 
only fun he had was the thought of Berry’s 
face when he discovered what 
quantity he had bound himself to 
eat within two weeks. 

But the joke on Berry lost its 
sustaining influence when the holi- 
days came—and Fred must keep 
on counting. He had to find com- 
fort then in the assurance that he 
was approaching the end. 

Meanwhile he was of not much 
use to himself or anybody else. At 
school his mind wandered, with 
low marks as a consequence, and 
he got himself disliked by refusing 
to come out for the hockey-team. 
At home his little sister Katie, 
who had been his pet, appealed to 
him in vain for the help he had 
been used to give. 

‘My dolly’s cwadle bwoke, 
Fweddy,’’ she reported. ‘‘Her 
wants bed’tead, to go sleep !’’ 

**O scat! Go ’way! Go out 
in the barn and play!’’ the big 
brother would answer, irritably, as 
he labored with his beans. 

**Play slide down-hill, Fwed- 
dy ?”? 

**Yes, play slide up-hill if you 
want to. Fifty, five, sixty, five, 
sev— There, confound it, I’ve 
lost my count! Have to go over 
that cupful again, just by your 
bothering round !’’ 

**Fweddy cwoss!’’ the baby lamented, as she 
fled from that uncomfortable neighborhood. 

**Yes, he is!’ growled the boy. ‘‘But now 
I’ve started this I’ll put it through if it kills 
me!’? 

It might have killed him had he had to keep 
it up much longer. Had his been the nervous 
temperament, the strain would have racked 
him beyond endurance. Even as it was, there 
came a time when his heavy-lidded eyes saw 
beans and fruit-jars wherever they looked, and 
when the horrid vision was reproduced in 
dreams wherein he was eternally counting, and 
always coming out wrong. 

Yet when he seriously considered the matter, 
he had very little doubt of the accuracy of his 
count. Nature had given him a talent for 
accuracy, as well as a stubborn will. | And 
now, at last, with an uplifted spirit, although 
with swimming eyes and a reeling brain, he 
made his way to Berry Wilkins’s, prepared to 
hurl back the challenge. 

‘Saturday, the 14th. Not the middle of 
January, is it???’ Fred began. 

‘*‘Why, no! What —’’ 

**l’ve counted the million beans. Took me 
forty-five days. At ten cents a day, you owe 
me four dollars and a half. Fork over !’’ 

That Berry could do; he was one of the few 
boys in town who had an allowance. But 
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Fred’s manner jarred on him; it had frequently | 
done so of late, and he fell back on his rights. | 
‘“*How do I know you’ve counted ’em cor- 

rectly ?”? he argued. 

‘You don’t. You’ve got to ‘count ’em all | 
over again. If my count is correct, you'll eat | 
em all in two weeks. If it isn’t, I’ll eat’em.’’ | 

The two boys stared at each other a moment. 
Finally Berry shook himself together and 
squared his shoulders. 

‘*Well, I won’t be called a quitter !’’ he cried. 
“+ Let’s see your old beans !’’ 

Silently Fred led the way back along the road, 
past the house, into his barn, and swept his 
hand toward the corner under the harness-rack. 

‘‘Those barrels? All those barrels ?’’ 

Berry’s face showed awe, and really, when 
Fred reviewed the situation, he did not wonder. 
He nodded. 

‘‘My gracious, Fred, you’ve got grit! To| 
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HEN I visit the house in 
W which I was born I love to 

search the cupboards and 
closets and chests for mementoes of 
my boyhood. 

Luckily I am never disappointed, 
for my parents were farmers, and 
therefore owned the home, and the 
accumulations grew with the years. 
I am sure to find an old note-book, or a 
juvenile essay in precise handwriting, or a book 
with my name scrawled on more than one 
of its pages, or a school slate with the pencil 
still tied to it by a string, or some precious 
trinket that I have long since forgotten. Those 
who live in rented houses, and who move from 
place to place at frequent intervals, have no 
such heritage as this awaiting them in old attic 
rooms. 

It was in one of these memorable forays that 
I found a small, thin note-book with cover 
grained in the odd, looping, ‘‘marble’’ figure so 
common at that time, the loops of black and 
white repeating themselves regularly up and 
across and over a ground-color of red. The 
covers are held together at the back by a strip 
of bright red hard cloth. 

The very sight of this note-book brought back 
the fragrant years of youth, and sent my imagi- 
nation into the old schoolhouse and through 
the rough pioneer village, and then out once 
more into the great world whence my school- 
mates had gone. 

The inside of the book seemed like a part 
of myself. It had been procured, apparently, 
to contain the records of ‘‘The Young Men’s 
Literary Union,’’ an organization that I had 
long ago forgotten. 

There is a ‘*Preamble’’ and articles of a 
“Constitution” in my own handwriting, of a style 
that seems to give no hint of the chirography 
that now bothers the printers. The ‘‘ Preamble’’ 
sets forth that the objects of the ‘‘Union’’ were 
“to secure for ourselves and others, social, 
mental and moral improvement, and to promote 
the general welfare of the young men’’ of the 
town. 

The account of this society stops suddenly 
short, and then begins another kind of record 
that I very well recall making, which was 
perhaps the crowning experience of my youth. 

lt seems that I was pressed with the necessity 
of using the old note-book for these records,— 
there was little spending-money in those days, 
~-and it was used to the full, even to the insides 
of the covers, the record skipping back and forth 
as remaining blank pages seemed to invite me; 
and in the book were twelve sheets of note-paper 
held together at their tops by a black thread, 
and also full of the overflow records. 

It is these records that I propose now to 
describe; for if they meant much to me, they 
may suggest something to some other boy who 
finds himself alone on a farm. The years that 
have come and gone since then have extended 
and verified the joys of a familiar 
association with nature. 
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Berry that he should think of the other fellow’s 
achievement in the most generous terms. But 
Fred waved the compliment aside. He was 
beginning to suspect that it was foolish obsti- 
nacy instead of ‘‘grit’’ that makes one stick to 
a senseless enterprise. He was not yet ready 
to admit that, however—and besides, there was | 
business on hand. 

“T’ll take that four-fifty,’’ he said, in his 
most businesslike tone. ‘‘I’ll lend you the 
beans, too. You can begin to count any time.’? | 

‘*Here’s your money. But—’’ It was a 


| dull and lifeless voice in which Berry spoke. 


He looked as if he wanted to weep and run. 


| Eagerly he welcomed the diversion occasioned 


by the entrance of Fred’s little sister. 
‘*Hello, Katie!’ he cried. 
‘*Hello, Bewwy! You want to see me play 


| Slide down-hill ?”’ 


*‘Sure. How do you play it, Katie?’’ 


& a & 


baby ran first to a disused stall in an out-of-the- weach old bin! 
way place, then back to the opposite corner, | of baw wels.’’ 








an 


she answered. ‘‘Got ’em out 
And then she turned and started 





"? 


whence she dragged a rusty corn - popper. | for the door, for Berry had uttered a yell that 
| threatened to raise the roof. 


Dimpling with fun and importance, she looked 


at them a moment; then to Fred’s last barrel, | 


the one left partly filled, she flew. Before the 


boys could check her, she had plunged the corn- | 


popper into it, scooped out a handful of beans, 
darted across to the empty stall, and lifted the 
popper to the top of the broken feed-box. 

‘*Pat, pat, pat, hear ’em slide down-hill!’’ 
she shrieked, gleefully, as the beans rattled 
through the chute. 

The trough was almost full of beans. Sus- 
picion seized upon Fred’s mind as he gazed, 
and a frantic hope grew up in Berry’s breast. 

**Where’d you get your beans, Katie?’’ asked 
both boys, almost in a breath. ‘‘Out of the 
bin?’’ 


**Saved! Saved!’’ he cried. “I don’t have 
to count ’em, Fred! I can’t count ’em if 
Katie’s been taking beans to play with! I'll 
admit your count is correct, and—and I’ll save 
up and buy her the biggest doll that ever came 
to Four Corners !’’ 

**Well, it’s a good thing for you — 

**It’s a good thing for one of us that we can’t 


” 


|}check that count!’’ Berry interrupted. His 


face expressed both thankfulness and awe. 
‘Guess 1 didn’t realize what I was talking 


|about, eh, when I spoke of eating a million 


The baby curled her lip in a pitiful way, as 
stick to a thing that way!’’ It was just like | With the dramatic instinct of childhood, the | if the question recalled an old grievance. ‘‘Can’t | 
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and more methodical friendship, and I 
still hope to find the records that I made 
of their nesting habits. 

In all these intimacies with the quad- 

rupeds and birds, and other field folk, I 
remember merely to have wondered at the 
plants. It was my passion to classify—to 
know how one animal is related to another, 
a habit perhaps intensified by the example 
of an antiquated old book on zodlogy— 
lacking a title-page—that fell into my 
hands, giving some of the systems of the 
early naturalists. 

In school I had also been put into 
‘*Willson’s Fourth Reader,’’ and the de- 
scriptions and illustrations of the families ; 
of birds had fascinated me. But I had * 


never seen a book about plants except the /¢ ‘ 


catalogues of a few seedsmen. I recall 
that I often wondered whether there were 
books about plants as there were about 
birds and other animals, and whether 
there were families of plants as there were 
families of birds. 

Plants seemed to be meaningless, for I 
saw no way whereby they could be classi- 
fied. Once I conceived of a way of 
arranging them by means of the shapes 
of the flowers, but I could not make this 
work with any considerable number. Yet cer- 
tain plants, or plant forms, appealed to me 
strongly in the years from twelve or fourteen to 
eighteen. 

One plant in particular made a deep impres- 
sion, so much so that it haunts. me still; and 
yet. to this day I do not know what it was. I 
had been on a long cattle hunt, and not finding 
the cattle, had returned through a great wood 
that I had never explored. Coming to the brow 
of a low hill, I let the horse gallop down the 
slope in and out between the trees. 

Midway down, my attention was arrested by 
a few scattering plants with wildly odd flowers 
of wonderful pink and red. I reined in the 
horse and went back to gaze at them. Several 
times after that day I rode back to the hillside, 
but I never saw the flowers again. 

That country is now all made into farms, 
and cattle graze on the hillside; but more than 
once in later years I have gone to that slope 
and have wondered where it all happened and 
what the plants were. The grassy fields have 
no answer; but I think that these plants must 
have been the great showy lady’s-slipper. 

The seed catalogues, as I have said, were a 
constant attraction. They gave information 
about plants, and therefore did something toward 


satisfying a natural longing ; and they stimulated | 





For some reason, which it would 
not be profitable now to discuss, 
I was possessed from earliest youth 
with a desire to know about the 
little world in which I lived. 

It was a pioneer country, then 
being cut out from the great dark 
woods. Most of the bears and 
wolves and deer had disappeared 
before I can remember, but there 
were many smaller animals and 
birds. To know how these crea- 
tures lived, to explore the caves 
and holes and trees where they 
hid, and especially to see how 
they looked at close range and 
when seen face to face — this 
amounted to a passion. 

As the weasels, coons, skunks 











and black squirrels were driven 
farther and farther from the settle- 
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the flower as pictured—a ‘tall, thimble-like, 
curved body standing in the midst of the flower. 
This body was wholly foreign to any idea of a 
flower that I could conjure up. 

Yet I do not recall that I ever grew this 
marvelous flower; and it must have been some 
years later that I learned its true nature—that 
it is a Rudbeckia, closely related to the ‘‘brown- 


eyed susan’’ of the fields, the thimble-like cone , 


not being hollow, as I had supposed, but only | 


the elongated torus, or receptacle, on which the 
rayless florets are borne, as in so many of the 
compositous or sunflower-like plants. 

It must have been from a seedsman’s cata- 
logue that I copied the names of twenty-four 
flowers that I find in the little ‘old note-book 
written in blue ink, which color, I recall, I 
much admired. I cannot think that I purehased 
seeds of them all, for the prices that are attached 
to them show that they would have cost two 
dollars and seventy cents. However, my first 
real knowledge of plants came from growing 
some of them in a garden of my own through 
several seasons. 

When eighteen years of age, when visiting 
away from home, I was shown a ‘“‘botany’”’ 
by a young woman who was studying it in 
school. 

Here at last was the book—a real book 
describing and naming and classi- 
fying many kinds of plants. 

This book I borrowed. It was 
winter. I read all the lessons, 
describing the structure of plants 
and flowers, and made myself 
familiar with the general plan of 
the classification and key. I had 
never known what stamens and 
pistils and corolla and other plant 





parts are. Eagerly I waited for 
spring. How the winter dragged 


on and on! I longed for a flower, 
that I might tear it in pieces and 
see whether the parts were really 
present, and then run it down in 
the book to its name and place. 
The book had opened a new world ; 
it now remained to explore and 
verify. 

This book was Asa Gray’s 
‘*Lessons’’ and ‘‘Field, Forest and 
Garden Botany’’ bound in one 


ments, I fell in with the birds and with the a desire to experiment and find out for oneself, | volume—a good book to start a boy on the 


strange creatures that lived in the streams and | for every plant, with its strange name and almost | right road. 


This book came to have a person- 


ponds. For the most part, our acquaintanceship | personal peculiarities and its foreign manners, | ality to me that none other ever possessed ; and 


was confined to chance meetings in the course 
of the work that falls to a farm boy, or in 
the long, almost daily horseback rides through 


was a kind of mystery until it was grown in 


one’s own garden. 


I think that no other plant in the catalogue | 


it was with peculiar hesitation, as if advising 
a teacher, that, many years later, I undertook 
the revision of it on the request of those in 


fields and swamps and woods in search of the | piqued my curiosity quite so much as one that | whose charge it had been placed by the will of 


cattle, 
With the birds, however, I struck up a closer | 


“ce 


bore the high-sounding name ‘‘obeliscaria.’’ 
This was because of the wonderful form of 


its author. 


Here I come again to the note-book, which | that summer. 





beans in two weeks ?’’ 

“*No,’”’ Fred answered, in a meditative way. 
**They run about eighteen hundred and fifty 
beans to a quart. There’s something over five 
hundred and forty quarts.’’ 


. 
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has started all this train of reminiscence. 
It was on April 15th that I found my first 
flower to ‘‘analyze.’’ This was a crocus, and 
it is the first entry in the note-book. 

On April 16th is recorded a bloodroot; 17th, 
a hepatica; 18th, a wood-sorrel, ground-nut, 
bitter -cress and pussy - willow; 19th, garden 
pink and hyacinth; 20th, spring beauty; 21st, 
alder’s-tongue ; 22d, red maple, American elm, 
larch; 24th, a window-garden senecio. 

The plants are numbered as entered; and I 
find that September 13th I had made two hun- 
dred and seventy-seven entries, ending my 
season’s discoveries with the dodder. 

The note-book is ruled on its left-hand pages 
into eight columns for date; name of the plant; 
for the series, class, subelass and division, as 
they were given in the book; family; genus. 
The right-hand pages are reserved for notes 
and descriptions. 

I will transcribe one of the records taken at 
random. The descriptive notes were made 
directly from the plants. There was no teache1 
to suggest, nor any friend to share my en- 
thusiasm. 


From Dyckman’s Thicket. 





Family | Genus 
| 


Date Name 
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No. 2 

Apr Bloodroot | 1}1/1\/1)| Papave-| Sangui- 

16 8. Cana- | race naria 
| | densis- | | | | i hae 

Common in moist ground. Flower creamy 
white, borne on a scape from 6-8 inches long, 
rising from a long perennial rootstock. A 
premature leaf surrounds the scape during 
the blooming season when it gradually grows 
and flattens. Leaves all radical, about 5 or 
6-lobed, auriculate and sinuate; dark green 
above, lighter underneath. Sepals 2; petals 
8-12. Style short, bearing 2-lobed stigma. 
Ovary with 2 parietal placent#. Juice orange 
—red—hence common hame. 








At every opportunity I ran away to ‘*Dyck- 
man’s thicket,’’ a tract of land some twenty 
acres in extent that had been cleared of its forest 
and then let alone. Over this area had sprung 
up a marvelous growth of bushes, with open 
glades of sward, and a great wealth of wild 
flowers everywhere. I have never known a 
place so favored with interesting vegetation and 
bird life. 

It was remote from any habitation and was 
seldom visited by man. Here the chewink 
and the sparrows nested,—there were no 
**English sparrows’’ in that country in those 
days,—and the catbird and the woodpeckers 
were at home. So intricate was the thicket, 
and so wild and quiet, that it never lost its 
charm; and the peach orchard that now grows 
on the place is no kind of recompense for the 
native tangle that it supplants. 

It was an especially busy summer. Help 
was scarce, much farm-work was to be done, 
and I was large enough to do a man’s part. 
The plants were collected and studied in the 
odds and ends of time—before breakfast, at the 
noon hour, in the evening, and now and then 
in a partial holiday gained by ‘‘catching up’’ 
the work. 

If I had not been so busy I suppose that I 
should not have utilized my time so fully, and 
should not have accomplished somuch. Seldom 
did I come in from the plowing or the cultivating 
without a new plant in my pocket; and the 
swamps and the woods gave up their treasures 
also. 

In the list of two huridred and seventy-seven 
plants, I find every kind of plant grown as a 
crop on the farm, every kind of fruit-tree, the 
shrubs in our own and in the neighbors’ yards, 
every summer garden flower, all the weeds, the 
grasses, some of the sedges, the ferns, and the 
forest trees. 

All this led me out to every kind of soil, 
over the swales and through the ravines, up 
the streams and on the beach of the lake. 

All this made the happiest and one of the 
most profitable years of my life. Three hundred 
plants will comprise most of the kinds that one 
commonly meets about a small farm; and when 
he meets them he has a new farm, with its 
interest and its meaning multiplied a hundred- 
fold. 

The farm-work was never so interesting as 
The fields never meant so much 
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before, not even when I had made acquaintance the plants, and to suggest the satisfaction that staccato emphasis. 


with all the birds that nested on the farm; the 
woods were never so sympathetic, not even 
when I roamed them to set traps for the wild 
things that lived there; and the shores were 
never so interesting, not even in the fishing 
days. 

I have written this sketch not because the 
plant records which I made are of any value 
in themselves, nor because the performance 
is in any way remarkable, but only that I 
might tell my young reader how possible it 
is to acquaint himself with the animals. and 


Commencement=Guests 





By Winifr 
i) . 

OPHIE had 
LS been spending 
her spring va- 
cation with her great- 
aunt, Mrs. Devereux. 
It was the good -by 
moment. The carriage 
was at the steps; a maid stood with a pile 
of Sophie’s wraps over her arm ; the liveried 
footman had his hand on the door -knob. | 
Sophie’s aunt stood in the broad arch of the | 
stately drawing-room and held out both. her | 
hands to take Sophie’s. Sophie raised her | 
fresh young face for a kiss. She was tall and 
thin and straight, but her aunt was taller, 
and despite her seventy years, more erect. 

‘*T shall see you at commencement. Don’t 
let yourself get too tired out before that time. 
Good-by !’”’ 

**Oh, I’m hardly ever tired. Good-by, Aunt 
Rachel!"’ Sophie longed to beg her aunt to be 
a little more careful of her own strength; she 
was so impatient of age, was her Aunt Rachel; 
but in five years of close acquaintance Sophie 
had never reached the familiarity of asking her 
aunt to take care of herself. 

The carriage rattled off, and: Mrs. Devereux 
sank into a chair. Her head 
was bowed so that the white 
curls at her high, thin temples 
fell forward. Age could not 
mar the purity of profile that 
had belonged to her youthful 
beauty, or dim the life in her 
eyes. She looked down at her 
hands, slim and white under 
their fall of lace. In forty years 
of lonely widowhood Mrs. Dev- 
ereux had fallen into the way 
of talking to herself; the serv- 
ants were used to that and 
other eccentricities. 

‘* Spoiled!’’ she said now. 
‘‘Completely spoiled! I didn’t 
think Pembroke School could 
spoil any one, Sophie certainly 
is not what she was at twelve, 
when I first saw her, fresh little 
country girl in blue calico—and 
freckles! Such an eager mite at 
twelve, so made to enjoy the 
good things of life that I couldn’t 
help giving them to her. 

‘*But that wasn’t the whole 
reason why I sent her to Pem- 
broke, and kept her with me as 
much as possible in vacations. 
I thought that she’d appreciate 
an education, and she does. I 
thought if Sophie learned to 
know a picture when she saw 
one, and to know a good book 
from a bad one,—if she learned 
to love the things I love,—I 
thought if I could watch Sophie 
enjoy things, I might escape 
growing old. I’m rather lonely 
in this big house, you know,’’ 
she added, addressing her 
tapering finger ends. 

‘A snob!’’ she said, explo- 
sively. ‘‘The question now before us is, ‘What 
next?’ Here she is graduating on my hands 
before I realized it. I meant travel to follow, but 
now what’s the next duty of a silly old woman | 
who—who loves her? I wonder which Sophie 
loves better, this house or me?’’ The quizzical 
old lips trembled and she raised one hand to her 
eyes. 

Sophie was always so cheery-tempered that 
her aunt would have been surprised had she 
seen the dark cloud that settled on the girl’s 
bright face in the train. Nor was this cloud in 
the least due to the fact that vacation was over, 
that Sophie was leaving her aunt’s beautiful 
house and the holiday gaiety. Her gloom was 
temporarily dispelled in the bustle of arrival 
and of all the greetings to be received, but at 
last, when she and her roommate found them- 
selves alone in the quiet time before bed, the 
trouble all came tumbling out, for the roommate 

bluff, brown, boyish little Candida Sloan— 
had inquired abruptly : 

‘Well, Sophie, did you find out?’’ 

**No, I didn’t.’’ 

**© dear, but I’m sorry for that!’’ answered 
Candida. 

**Aunt Rachel didn’t say one single word | 
either about the summer or about next year. I 
haven’t the slightest idca what is to become of | 





















| disapproved of Rugglesville, and so I try not to 
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comes with such an acquaintanceship and 


knowledge. 


I fear that many a boy’s life is full of empti- | is just eight weeks off, you won’t have time to | 


ness, if I may be pardoned such a paradox. 
This is especially to be regretted if he lives in 
the country, because the opportunities are so | 
many, and it seems a pity to throw these oppor- 
tunities away ; and what one does for the love 
of it in his youth never loses its interest and its 
influence. The farm boy needs to be a natural- 
ist; it will aid him in his work and it will fill | 
the empty places in his life. 


_Kirkland 


me after I graduate. 





Last year Aunt Rachel | 
used to talk about our 
going abroad together 
after I was through 
school—and, O Candi- 
da, you know how wild 
I am to go, and with Aunt Rachel, who | 
knows everything about everything! But 
Aunt Rachel hasn’t said a word about Italy 
this year. Somehow, I’m afraid I’ve dis- 
pleased her in some way. I’m sure I’ve 
tried just as hard as possible to do what I 
thought would please her, for she’s done every- 
thing forme. For instance, Aunt Rachel never 
seems to want me to stay long at Rugglesville, 
so I’ve never asked her if I could stay longer 
than she has suggested, although Rugglesville 
is home. And I’ve an idea she doesn’t like me 
to talk much about the family, and so I don’t, 
even though that’s awfully hard when it’s your 
own mother and your own sisters and brothers. 
You know, Candida, I believe I-always shall 
feel just a country girl inside—sometimes it even 
seems a little snobbish for me to try to feel any 
other way, but I do want to please Aunt 
Rachel! I feel somehow as if Aunt Rachel | 





**But I don’t see what 


we’re to do about it to-night. One good thing, 


think at all.’’ 
Candida’s words proved true to this extent, 
at least, that. Sophie’s worries were kept well 


|in the back of her brain during those whirling 
| eight weeks before the great fifth day of June. 


It was when she was busily directing commence- 
ment invitations that Candida tossed a letter 
from Rugglesville down on Sophie’s desk. 
Sophie’s mother wrote long letters twice a 
week, full of news of the children, the chickens, 
the church, all indiscriminately mingled. 

One passage Sophie read over three times: 
**Now, Sophie, I want you not to forget one 
thing. I sometimes wonder if you know what 
store all our folks up here in Rugglesville set 
by you. Weall just about live on hearing about 
all your doings. I guess there isn’t anybody 
who’s more interested than your Uncle Seth 
and Aunt Martha. I always send your letter 
up to them at the farm by one of the children 
as soon as we’re through reading it, and Aunt 


| Martha gives it back to me on Sunday after 
| church. 


I felt real bad the other Sunday when 
she said to me, her eyes kind of red, ‘I’m afraid 
Sophie’s forgetting Rugglesville. There hasn’t 
been any message for Seth and me for seven 
weeks.’ 

‘*Now I know my little girl hasn’t forgotten 
Rugglesville, but I want other people should 


know it, too. I want you to send an invitation | 
to your commencement to Uncle Seth and Aunt | 


Martha. Of course we can’t any of us get down 
to see you graduate, but it would please them 
if you’d invite them.’’ 

Sophie took up a daintily engraved sheet, 
folded it, enclosed it in an envelope, and ad- 
dressed this last to Mr. and Mrs. Seth P. Barton. 
But she sealed and stamped it without enclosing 
from a tiny pile at her right hand a little card 
which said: 


‘*Please present this card at the door of | 


Pembroke Hall on June the fifth.’’ 
Thereby hangs this explanation: the seating 


DRAWN BY ARTHUR O. SCOTT. 





“ AUNT RACHEL, THIS IS MY AUNT, MRS. BARTON, AND MY UNCLE.” 


think about it too much—it seems as if I owed 
it to Aunt Rachel not to. 

“I wouldn’t say this to any one but you, 
Candida. It seems almost wrong even to think 
of it when Aunt Rachel has been so good to 
me; but she is eccentric, all the family say, 
although she never seemed so to me. She has 
been very kind to people sometimes for a while, 
a few years, done everything for them, and then 
suddenly, without any warning, and without 
any reason that any one could discover, she’s 
just dropped them altogether. She did that 
to my cousin, Burton Wade, and to that music- 
teacher 1 told you about. I’m so afraid that 
perhaps it’s my turn now.’’ 

‘‘Sophie,’’ Candida’s childish eyes were sud- | 
denly grown piercing bright, ‘‘should you mind 
going back to live at Rugglesville?’’ 

**Mind going back to my mother!’’ Sophie’s 
face was all one blank surprise at the question. 
After a pause she went on: ‘‘Of course there 
are a great many things I should miss awfully. 
I do love pretty things and to be comfortable 
and to meet interesting people, but, O Candida, | 
don’t you understand it isn’t these things I’d 
mind losing; what I’m afraid of losing is just 
Aunt Rachel herself !’’ 

‘‘Sorry, sorry, sorry!’ said Candida, with | 





| friends in Horton. 


capacity of Pembroke Hall is limited; there- 
fore is the number of commencement guests 
limited. Of the little white cards referred to, 
each senior may have just six, but without one 
of these in his possession no guest arriving at 
Pembroke Hall at four o’clock of June the 
fifth may be admitted to a seat at the high 
function. 

In addition to her six real and veritable invi- 
tations, each senior may have as many compli- 
mentary ones as she chooses, but these must 
be sent, of course, only to such friends and 
relatives as she knows will be unable to attend. 
Now Sophie sent the first of her little white 
cards to her Aunt Rachel, and the other five to 
Then beginning with her 
Uncle Seth, she proceeded to deluge little far- 
away Rugglesville with complimentary invita- 
tions to her commencement. 

It was a week later that Candida came flying 
into the room, to find Sophie seated before her 
desk and an open letter, consternation written 
all over her face and figure. 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ cried Candida. 

**They’re coming !’’ Sophie gasped, in answer. 

**Who?’’ : 

“*Uncle Seth and Aunt Martha! And I never 
sent them any tickets !’’ 

It was against all rules, but Candida gave 
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| one long whistle. Suddenly Sophie turned to 
her desk and began scribbling furiously on a 








| since you’ re senior president, and commencement | little sheet of paper. 


‘*What are you doing?’’ asked Candida. 
‘Writing to Carol and Hannah Graham in 
| Horton that they can’t come, that they must 
|send me back their cards of admission. I'll 
have to have them for Uncle Seth and Aunt 
| Martha.’’ 

| **But, Sophie,’’ protested Candida, ‘‘Mrs. 
Graham is such a friend of your Aunt Rachel’s. 
Your aunt won’t like it, will she? She’ll not 
think it courteous to demand your invitation 
| back. And you don’t want to do anything just 
|now to offend your aunt, do you—when you 
| already feel that she’s a little—a little uncer- 
| tain ?”’ 

| “*I know Aunt Rachel won’t like it,’’ an- 
| swered Sophie, sadly, ‘‘but what else am I to 
do?” 

| Candida looked at her for a moment again 
| with that piercing, searching look; then she 
pounced suddenly upon her. 

| ‘** What are you kissing me for?’ asked 
Sophie. 

**Just because I feel like it. Of course there 
isn’t anything else for you to do.’’ 

The train that connects at Clapham for Pem- 
broke village shrieked and panted its way in 
the warm June weather through field and wood 
| toward the lovely country in which Pembroke 
School is situated. It was June 4th, and the 
two stuffy cars were crowded with commence- 
ment guests. In spite of the heat they were 
all in a holiday humor, and they all, grand- 
| parents, fathers and mothers, sisters, brothers, 
aunts, were dressed in their very best travelling 
clothes, because they felt sure the girls waiting 
for them would wish them to look their very 
best when they arrived. 

In one of the middle seats, her beautiful old 
face framed in white curls and crowned by the 
simplest of bonnets, while a long travelling 
cloak of shimmering silver silk covered her from 
throat to foot, sat Mrs. Devereux. 
| She found herself watching with most interest 
| the elderly couple who sat just in front of her. 

She had noticed them at Clap- 
ham, and was still wondering 
to which of Sophie’s classmates 
they could belong, so different 
were they from the other com- 
mencement guests who crowded 
the car. The man was a burly 
old farmer with clear blue eyes 
and a gentle smile that every 
now and then broke through 
the ferocious bushiness of his 
heavy gray beard. He wore a 
flapping linen duster. Next him 
sat his plump little wife, with a 
wrinkled, rosy face. She wore 
a hot stuff dress heavily trimmed 
with jet, but her fingers were 
guiltless of gloves. Her thin 
gray hair was drawn up tightly 
under a marvelous hat crowned 
with a bunch of cherries and a 
wreath of corn-flowers. In her 
hands was clutched what was 
evidently a huge bouquet 
wrapped and done up about the 
stems in wads of wet newspaper. 

At last the train panted into 
the picturesque station of Pem- 
broke. Crisp and dainty, all in 
a flutter of summer muslins, a 
,group of girls was waiting for 
the arrivals. Foremost among 
them was a slim, sweet, willowy 
girl all in cool white linen, her 
fair hair glinting in the sun as 
she scanned the car windows. 
Mrs. Devereux’s heart swelled 
as she saw her, and throbbed 
still more as she descended the 
car steps and saw Sophie’s radi- 
ant, upturned face and out- 
stretched hands. 

Then a curious little shock 
passed over Mrs. Devereux, for 
| the smile, the welcoming hands were not for her ; 
| they were for the old farmer and his wife who 
were immediately in front of her. The next 
moment Sophie had turned with a welcome 
equally warm to her Aunt Rachel, and was say- 
|ing, ‘‘Aunt Rachel, this is my aunt, Mrs. 
Barton, and my uncle. They have come all the 
way from Rugglesville to my commencement.’’ 

Perhaps during the next twenty-four hours 
Sophie and her Aunt Rachel were not quite so 
perfectly at ease as to outward eyes they ap- 
peared. It is natural that each girl’s commence- 
ment guests flock together as they follow her 
about from place to place during the festivities— 
the outdoor glee-club concert, the principal’s 
reception on commencement eve and the field 
exercises of commencement morning. 7 

In her group of guests Sophie’s Rugglesville 
relatives certainly were conspicuous. Of course 
her Aunt Rachel was exquisitely courteous 
through it all, but Sophie thought that back of 
all her graciousness she detected a growing 
intensity of irritation. Once the question broke 
upon Sophie with ironic force: With which 
aunt was she to go home on the morrow ? 

It is a pretty sight, that white procession 
from the cottages winding down across the green 
campus in the afternoon light toward Pembroke 
Hall. Each girl wears the simplest white 
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muslin, and carries one from the many bouquets 
which have been sent her. The commencement 
guests, waiting for the graduating class to enter, 
rose in their seats to look down through the 
long corridor on the line as it came toward 
them, and then, as the procession mounted the 
stairs and entered, they turned about from the 
windows toward the middle aisle. 

The senior president passed so near to Mrs. 
Devereux that her bouquet brushed that lady’s 
sleeve. Involuntarily Mrs. Devereux glanced 
at the flowers to see if her orchids and maiden- 
hair, ordered and packed the day before, had 
kept fresh. Then she had to control a start 
of astonishment. Sophie’s bouquet presented a 
motley mass of color, flaming geraniums, purple 
heliotrope, pink and yellow roses, all that a 
far-away hillside flower-garden could be forced 
and coaxed to produce in honor of this high 
occasion. The words went singing through 
Mrs. Devereux’s brain: 

‘*Their flowers, not mine. Oh, I am so glad, 
so glad !’? 

Sophie’s Aunt Martha could have given a 
much better account of the commencement exer- 
cises than her Aunt Rachel—whose thoughts 
were otherwise occupied. 

The evening of June 5th was clear with 
flooding moonlight. At last, and for the first 
time since her arrival, Sophie found herself 
alone with her Aunt Rachel. They had slipped 
out by themselves to the seat by the sun-dial. 

Slowly Sophie forced out the apology she felt 
was due. She explained about the invitations, 


then added, abruptly, ‘‘I knew after all you’d | 








felt the girl’s form straighten and grow tense; 
she was not used to speaking out to her Aunt 
Rachel. ‘‘But I felt,’’ Sophie hurried on, 


them—yet I am grateful to you, truly. 
afraid you won’t understand how I felt.’’ 


have not quite understood how I feel. Dear, 
will you believe me that I am glad they came ?’’ 


rest that she had to say she kept till later in 
the evening, when in a corner of the drawing- 
room of Ainsley Cottage she and Sophie stood 


were in costume, there was something shining 
in the eyes of Sophie’s three commencement 
guests that made them perhaps not so different, 
after all, for they were all looking at Sophie, 
and Sophie all in soft white was very sweet to 
look at, and very precious to all three. 
Impulsively Mrs. Devereux stepped forward 
and took Mrs. Barton’s hand in hers. ‘‘ Before 
you go away I want to say that I am afraid 
I have been selfish,’’ she said. 


her. But hereafter I will share her with you 
at. Rugglesville. I'll let you have her this 
summer if you’ll let me have the pleasure next 
winter of having Sophie with me in Italy.’’ 
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PART TWO. 


HE crew of the Frigate 
tT Bird, after the squall, 
had no reason to find 
fault with the weather. It 
seemed on its good behavior and 
trying to make amends. As they neared the Cape | 
of Good Hope a series of splendid runs began. 
The strong Madagascar current helped them on. 
How they flew! They were at their work now. 

They hugged the land close enough to get a 
fair glimpse of it and make sure of their longi- 
tude; then they swept round Cape Agulhas, 
the wind after them. For ten days it blew all | 
that the Frigate Bird could bear with top- | 
gallantsails. Then it blew more than she could 
bear with so much canvas, and they took in 














the topgallantsails, rigged preventer stays, and | 
drove on before a wind that was to be a great | 


gale before it stopped. The air grew colder, 
although they were going north. 

*** Pears to me the south pole is tryin’ to get 
up to the equator to get warm,”’ said ‘‘ Long | 
Tom,’’ as he came from his trick at the wheel 
and dived into the forecastle for an extra coat. 

Now they were running almost dead before | 
the wind, and the ship yawed a good. deal. 
Two men were needed at the wheel. There 
was no sun to give any clue to their position, 
but every hour the reel was held. No other 
work was attempted. 

For a whole day they went in this way, 
under the two topsails and the foresail. Nota 
brace was touched all day long. It was only 
to steer, and hold the reel, and watch the ship 
as she swung on at her furious pace. 
of flying so is one that tells on the stoutest nerves. 

As the day waned, the clouds came lower 
and the wind gathered weight. So far the ship | 
had taken but little water on deck. They had 
kept ahead of the waves. 

But it was getting too much for them to carry | 
the sail they had, and with less, the waves 
might roll over them. 

‘* All hands !’’ came a call from the mate. 

** Aye, aye, sir!’’ shouted the men. 

**Reckon it’s reef down and heave to,’’ said | 
one. 

The foresail was furled and the topsails 
reefed, but the order to heave to did not follow. 
Captain Duane was not going to stop this run 
as long as he could possibly help it; and when 
the sail was reduced, he watched to see what 
the ship could do. 

It was fearful watching. The great yeasty 
waves, torn by the wind, came faster than the 


ship, yet not so much faster; and almost always | 


the body of the great roller raised the vessel 
just enough before the crests reached her, so 
that little water broke on deck. Yet it was 
fearful to see how close they came, and no one 
could tell when a worse one might appear. 

To have been hove to would have been safer, 
but how the miles were running away behind 


them! The men at the wheel were lashed; | 


most of the crew were sent well forward; the 
captain stayed on deck all night. 


There was not much change as day broke | 
With it they could see the same ghastly, | 


slowly. 
furious turmoil on every side of them. Now, 
however, the wind came in gusts, bearing down 
on them with awful power. The waves ran 
less regularly, and at times higher than ever. 


Most of the men were in the forecastle, getting | shudder, ‘‘but while the cap’n’s in his right | Mighty oily fish, bluefish are. 


something to eat, and growling, ‘‘We can’t 
stand this forever!’ ‘‘It’s getting worse!’’ 
**We’d ought to be hove to!’’ 


***Ove to!” said ‘‘English Bill.’”? ‘‘ *Eavin’ 





The strain | 


to now’d be the worst thing yet. 
Try to come about in this sea, 
and the ’ole thing’d be swept 
away so quick you’d wonder 
what’d become of it. We’ve run 
till we’ve got to run!’ He 
struck his fist on the table in 
excitement. ‘‘We’re in for it now, 


together with Mr. and Mrs. Barton, just before 
parting for the night. However different they | 


“You can) 
understand that it was hard for me to spare | 


‘‘T am afraid,” answered Mrs. Devereux, | oakum, an’ a can of oil.’ 
softly and slowly, ‘‘that it is you, dear, who | dan dat. 
| his head—an’ dis gale blowin 


} 
| 


done for me that it was hard on you to have | and dere he sit mendin’ his stockin’s! Got 
them here, Aunt Rachel.’’ Here Mrs. Devereux | out his ditty-bag an’ his needles, an’ his stockin’ 8 


| out of his chest all scattered round him.’ 
**Sho!’’ said Long Tom. 
‘*He look up,’’ went on the cook, 


“that I’d rather make you feel badly than hurt ‘Cook, yo’ can set de coffee-pot down, an’ make 
I’m | it fas’ in de rack; 


then yo’ go an’ tell de mate 
to bring me a ball of marline stuff an’ a lot of 
I tol’ de mate more 
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Tom stared at him. ‘‘It is queer,’’ he said, 


Mrs. Devereux’s arm stole about Sophie’s | ‘‘to go below and roust his chest over, an’ it 
waist, but after some moments of silence she | blowin’ like this.’’ 
passed on to more indifferent subjects. The looking aft toward the cabin. 


He turned and went out, 
What he saw 
startled him. 

‘*What on earth or sea is he doin’ ?”’ be said 
to himself. 

The captain and the second mate were in the 
lee of the cabin. The captain was holding up 


la long, stout woolen stocking, and Sam was 





pouring oil into it. 

The blast of the storm was furious in Tom’s 
face. It seemed as if it had grown worse in 
the little while that he had been in shelter. 
Tom saw the ship whirled on between the low 
cloud-wrack above and the white, gray, rushing 
waters beneath. Then the captain, glancing 
up, saw him, and beckoned. 


‘*Here, bear a hand!’’ he said, sharply, as | 


Tom got near enough to hear. 

Tom saw that the stocking was stuffed with 
oakum, and that three others, stuffed also and 
oil-soaked, were lying near. Each one of them, 


| besides, had a line of marline stuff fastened to it. 





| 


The three men took the stockings, and made 
their way aft. Then Captain Duane made the 
ends of his lines fast to the rail at the stern, 
one at each corner, two between, and dropped 
the stockings overboard. The lines drew out, 
and the stockings came to the surface, astern of 
the vessel, as she plunged along. 

Then they watched. A huge wave was 
making after them. Up it came, its crest thin- 
ning and whitening as it ran, as if with a caleu- 
lation to throw itself crashing on board of them. 

It came near the line of stockings, each one 
of which had been oozing oil upon the water ; 


DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYES 


‘‘an’ say, | 


I tol’ him de cap’n clean gone out of | 
Se 
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about him, and then suddenly started aft, baw1- 
ing at the top of his voice, and making his way 
to the quarter-deck as fast as the plunging of 
the ship would allow. 

‘‘What’s up with the cook?’’ said one of the 
men. ‘‘He’s the crazy one now—looks to be 
training for a race.’’ 

The cook had reached the captain, and was 
pointing and shouting, ‘‘De Fury! De Fury!’’ 
| Sure enough, there was a ship bearing ahead 
of them, hove to under the shortest of sail. 

**Very little chance of that being the Fury, 
| said the captain. 
| The crew gathered at the rail as they bore 
| down on the stranger, and talked excitedly. 
| ‘*Malking the same course as we are,’’ said one, 

‘fonly she’s drifting backwards and we’re 
jumpin’ for’ards!’’ ‘*Cook don’t mean to run 
no chances on that prize. He'll call everything 
he sees the Fury from here to London.’”’ 
**Mighty bad weather by the way she makes it,’’ 

‘*But it does look like the Fury /’’ The cap- 
tain was holding on to the mizzenstays, looking 
through his glass. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘it is the 
Fury !’’ 

“The Fury! The Fury! The Fury !’’ 
went from mouth to mouth; but seeing her dis- 
tress, the sailors of the Frigate Bird raised 
no exulting cheer. 

| Less than three months later Captain Duane 
| was sitting in the office of the owners of the 
Frigate Bird in New York. She had just got 
in. 

Sam Knowles had started for Harwich, but 
the captain waited to attend to business, and 
now, having done the more formal part of it, 
he and two of the principals were talking the 
voyage over at leisure. 

The main events had been made known- 
how the ship had not only beaten the Fury, 
but had actually discharged her cargo, loaded 
again, and was coming out when the Fury 
came in. 

‘*We will report you in New York!’”’ Cap- 
tain Duane had called, as they passed; and 
then had made the quick winter passage of only 
twenty-one days in crossing the Atlantic. All 
concerned were jubilant over the success, and 
the others were in a mood to hear 

the particulars which the captain 
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| I tell ye!’’ 

| Long Tom picked up the empty 

| coffee-pot and started to go to the 

| galley with it. 

| In the cabin the second mate was 
| just finishing an informal breakfast 

when the captain came in for a 

hasty cup of coffee. He looked 

haggard and weary. The first mate 

was keeping the deck. Sam rose 

to go as the captain came near. 

Then the captain spoke. ‘‘Mr. 
Knowles,’’ he said, *‘we are in a 
critical situation. We have kept 
our run until it is impossible to 
come about; but the weather is 
| getting very bad. Keep your men 
well forward, ready to jump into 
the fore-rigging; but if a call 
comes, don’t lose an instant in 
doing what you’re told. I shall 
be on deck again in a moment.’’ 
| ‘Yes, sir!l’? said Sam. Then 
| he lingered a little and spoke. If 

it had not been a critical time he 
| certainly would not have ventured 
to say what he did. As it was, 
he did not consider long about it. 
| ‘I was home, sir, last year, 
when the Franklin got in. She 
was deep-loaded with oil from 
| Honolulu. They said they saved 
her in a run like this by putting 
| oil over the stern.’ 
| The captain was staring at him 
| in a way that made him expect a 
| torrent. of anger for his imperti- 
| nence in suggesting anything at 
such a time. ‘This, indeed, was the captain’s 
| first impulse. But his second thought, which 
came so quick upon the heels of his first that it 
saved him from speech, was that this suggestion 
might be an exceedingly good one. It was a 
rarely tried experiment. He had heard of such a 
| thing, but he was not in the least familiar with it. 
Although it was humiliating that the sugges- 
| tion should come from his second mate, he could 
not afford at such a time to throw it away. So 
he hesitated, and Sam spoke again: 

**Tt did not take much oil. They had a hold 
full of it, but they only used a few gallons. I 
heard Captain Cotlin tell about it two or three 
times.’ 

**You know how they did it?’’ said the 
| captain. 

**Yes, sir,’’ said Sam. 

Long Tom, with his coffee-pot, reached the 

| galley just as the cook got there also. Tom 
| stepped inside the door with him. 
‘*Eh, what’s the matter, doctor?’’ he said, 
for the cook’s face was full of fright. ‘‘What’s 
the matter with ye?’’ he repeated. 
blowin’, sure enough, but this ain’t your fust 
voyage. ’” 

**Yes, it’s blowin’,”’ said the cook, with a 








* It’s 


|and then, as if by magic, 





“ DE ‘FURY’! DE 'FURY'I" 


the torn, broken sur- 
face of the wave changed to a great, smooth 
swelling, that caught the stern of the ship, and 
lifting it harmlessly, bore it along on its course. 

‘Ah!’ said Captain Duane. Then his face 
lighted up strangely, and turning from the huge 
following sea, he stared into the wrack forward. 
Long Tom wondered for a moment. Had the 
captain caught a glimpse of something glorious 
that was now invisible? 

Tom was kept at the oil-bag a couple of 
hours, and then went forward while another 


|man took his place. 


**Yes,’’ he said to the forecastle, ‘‘it works | 
like a charm. Up comes a roller in one of them 
squalls, high as the mizzentop:; an’ ’stead of 
sweepin’ clean over us, it settles down under 
that oi] an’ gets to work. Every one of ’em 
carries us quarter of a mile ata jump. We’re 
going near five hundred miles a day. It’s just 
like bluefishin’. First the cap’n hauls in his line, 
hand over hand, and that long blue stockin’ of 
his comes jumpin’ and floppin’ along, and he 
lands it on deck like a ten-pounder. Then the 
second mate pours it full of oil. After a few 
minutes the mate ’pears to hook a fish, and 
| hauls in, *bout one in ten minutes, I expect. 
But I did think 


mind I jes’ take care of de galley, and let her | the cap’n had gone plumb crazy.” 


go. But de cap’n gone crazy! What yo’ t’ink | 


So through the forenoon the Frigate Bird 


he doin’? He call for his coffee, and when I sped on, and at noon there was no abatement. 
| bring it I go to his cabin to tell him it ready, | When the cook came out on deck he looked 





| could relate. 

‘*Tell us more about that tre- 
mendous. run you made from the 
Cape northward,’ said one. ‘‘It 
beats anything I know of. How 
in the world did you dare to run 
so long ?’’ 

**We put oil on the water,’’ said 
the captain, ‘‘and that kept the 
waves under us instes ad of piling 
up on top of us.’ 

‘‘Splendid!’’ said the senior 
partner of the firm. 

And then the captain, who, 
although he could do a_ hasty 
injustice, could not do a delib- 
erately mean one, gave the account, 
with full measure of credit to his 
second mate. 

‘*Splendid!’’ exclaimed the 
senior partner again. ‘‘Why, it 
was a stroke of genius. Knew 
just what to do at a pinch, didn’t 
he? We must look after him. A 
townsman of yours? Well, then, 
that’s all right. You will see 
him, and you tell him that if he 
will go one more voyage as second 
mate, for experience, we’ll find a 
mate’s place for him then.’’ 

Now Captain Duane had done 
the situation full justice in his 
account, but, even yet, he hardly 
enjoyed the notion of conveying a 
promise of promotion to a mate’s 
place to a man whom he had 
criticized as not knowing enough 
to run a catboat. But the tension 
of the voyage was over; its dangers and chances 
had ended in golden success. 

‘*T was hasty,’’ he admitted to himself. ‘*He 
carried on sail too long, but’’—and he chuckled 
a little to himself—‘‘perhaps I did, too.’’ 

Therefore when, a few days later, he met 
Sam on the street in Harwich, he surprised 
him by stopping and shaking hands with him 
as if he had been a stranger; and then he 
almost took his breath away by telling him of 
his promised promotion. 

Sam simply stood and found nothing to say. 
The captain, too, felt a little awkward. He 
wanted to finish his interview in good shape, 
but did not exactly know how. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘come and see us. Come 
over to the house this evening and take supper. 
Mrs. Duane and Mary will be glad to see you 
and hear of your voyage, and you can tell them 
of our putting oil on the waves.”’ 

‘*Thank you, sir,’’ said Sam, who found his 
tongue now. ‘“‘I’ll come.’”’ And as they sepa- 
rated, he said to himself, ‘‘I should think some- 
body had been putting oil on the waves, indeed.’’ 

Some thought that when Sam sailed again he 
not only carried the promise of a mate’s place 
with him, but another one also, which he cared 
even more about; but Mary Duane said later 
that he did not take a regular, downright promise 
till the next voyage after, when he went as mate 
of the Antelope, which carried twenty-eight 
men before the mast. 
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THE “ SUEVIC” ON THE ROCKS. | 
CURRENT TOPICS. 
oa women have been elected to the 
Finnish Diet. This is probably the first 
time in the history of the world that women 
have been representatives in any national legis- 
lature. 





ore than five hundred delegates from the 
United States and Canada are on their way 
to Rome to attend the fifth World’s Sunday- 
school convention, to be held from May 18th to 
May 23d. Among the instructive features of 
the program will be two lectures by an eminent 
scholar on ‘‘Paul’s Footsteps in Rome.’’ 
has been found that misdirected letters, with | 
the return address written on the back of the 
envelope, have been sent to the dead - letter 
office. The ruling of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment is that clerks cannot be expected to look 
on both sides of an envelope, and that the proper 
place for the return address is the upper left- 





hand corner of the face of the envelope. 
| is the modern theory of education that the | 
best way to teach good manners to the young | 
is to be polite to them from the beginning. | 
Possibly something of the kind may have been 
in the mind of a Massachusetts woman who 
advertises eggs for hatching. Her advertisement 
says: ‘One hundred eggs sure to hatch for 
three dollars, if called for. Will hatch if re- 
quested in incubator.’’ 
he telegraph does not reach everywhere. 
News arrived in London early in April 
that there had been a fight last December 
between British soldiers and natives on the 
west coast of Lake Tchad, in Central Africa, 
during which eleven men were killed and forty- 
two wounded. It took more than three months 
for the particulars of the struggle to reach civil- 
ization and a telegraph-line. 
Soir has sent a sensible man to represent 
it in Washington. The new minister said 
the other day that the Salvadoreans and the 
citizens of the other: Central American countries 
are getting tired of war. They realize, he says, 
that if all the money spent for slaughter and 
the gratification of selfish ambitions of some 
individuals had been turned to the building of 
vood roads, schools and other instrumentalities 
of civilization, Central America would comprise 
one united, prosperous and happy nation to-day. 
Ace police magistrate has been making 
some interesting experiments in best methods 
of promoting domestic happiness. When wives 
have complained of maltreatment by their hus- 
bands, he has put the husbands on their honor 
and ordered the wives to give more attention to 
cooking, so that the men may have good food. 
So successfully has this plan worked that a 
few weeks ago, out of fifty cases where the 
remedy had been tried, it was found, when the 
cases were called in court, only a few wives 
had any complaint to make. This is simply a 
new application of the old rule to ‘‘feed the 
brute.”’ as 
nee steamships are so constructed that 
when they run on the rocks, if you cannot 
save the whole boat you can save part of it. 
This was proved a few weeks ago by salvagers 
who were working over the White Star steam- 
ship Suevic, which went ashore under the 
Lizard lighthouse on March 17th. The boat 
was fast on the rocks, and it was impossible 
to pull it off, so the salvagers decided to cut 
it in two. They left the bow on the rocks, 
towed away the after two-thirds containing the 
engines, and landed it safely in Southampton 
harbor. Now it will be necessary to build only 
a new bow, as a lobster grows a new claw when 
it loses an old one. 


beautiful and touching secret of twenty-three 

years’ duration has been disclosed by the 
death of Sir Francis Tress Barry. For nearly 
a quarter of a century Mr. Labouchere, the 
editor of London Truth, has maintained the 
pleasant custom of distributing toys and giving 
a little show at Christmas to the thousands of 
poor children in the London workhouses and 
workhouse schools. ‘Twenty-three years ago a 
messenger visited the office of Truth two weeks 
before Christmas, bearing a heavy bag and a 
letter. The bag contained five thousand new 





sixpences, fresh from the mint, and the letter 
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requested that they be given to the workhouse 
children. Every year since then, just before 
Christmas, the incident has been repeated, 
and although the editor of Truth has fre- 
quently expressed to the messenger the wish 
that the generous donor would make himself 
known, the answer has always been that he 
preferred to remain unknown. For several 
years the number of the new sixpences distrib- 
uted has been eleven thousand. Think of the 
amount of happiness they have conferred, and 
of the modesty and simple-hearted kindness of 
the giver! Sir Francis’s family revealed the 
source of the gifts only after his death. 
: those who conceive of Alaska as a place of 
cold and hardship and privation there will 
be an element of surprise in the advice of Dr. 
Henry Gannett of the United States Geological 
Survey: ‘‘If you are old, go by all means; but 
if you are young, wait.’’ Mr. Gannett gives 
this reason for his advice: ‘‘The scenery of 
Alaska is much grander than anything else of 
the kind in the world, and it is not well to dull 
one’s capacity for enjoyment by seeing the finest 
sights first.’’ Visitors to the Jamestown exhi- 
bition will have a chance to study an interesting 
relief-map of Alaska which will be part of the 
government exhibit. It has been constructed as 
if it were a part of a globe sixteen feet in 
diameter. The scale is a little more than forty 
miles to the inch, and the relief gives a promi- 
nence and distinctness to the elevations and 
depressions which a. flat map cannot impart. 
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TO THE BLUEBIRD. 


Thy azure coat and ruddy vest 
Are hues that April loveth best. 
John Burroughs. 
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POBIEDONOSTSEFF. 


onsistency is regarded as so rare that we 

accept without question the popular char- 

acterization of it asa jewel. Yet if we 

could know all the facts of men’s lives, we 

should probably find that consistency is the 
commonest of human traits. 

There lately died in St. Petersburg one who 








had been for a quarter-century the most .influ- | 


ential personality in Russia—and the worst 
hated. Until two years ago Mr. Pobiedo- 


nostseff, the little, wizened, smooth-faced proc- | 


urator-general of the Holy Synod, was the 
real bulwark of the autocracy. His influence 
over the Tsar was greater than that wielded by 
any other man, and by it he had twice thwarted 
attempts to introduce a measure of popular 
liberty. His will directed the iron hand of 
police oppression, he chastised the Jews, drove 
other religious sects from Russia, and instigated 
many of the deeds of oppression which have 
made Russia intolerable in the eyes of the civi- 
lized world. 

But the diversion of this same man was 
reading and translating Emerson’s Essays and 
Thomas & Kempis’s ‘‘Imitation of Christ.’? At 
Carlsbad he used to stroll about with pockets 
full of candy for the children of strangers. In 
public life a Torquemada, in private a kindly, 
quiet, cultivated and affectionate friend ! 


Here, if ever, was inconsistency in human 


form. Pobiedonostseff himself, on the contrary, 
maintained that his life was perfectly consistent, 
and he was never at a loss to defend, with a 
keenness and intellectual force which even his 
enemies admitted, the acts which seemed most 
at odds with his personal gentleness. 

The close of his life was tragedy of the 
most pathetic kind. In the ukase by which 
the Tsar, in October, 1905, established a consti- 
tutional form of government, the old procurator- 
general saw the work of his whole lifetime 
swept away ina moment. His resignation was 
tendered and accepted, and he retired, to die, 
grieving and disappointed over the country he 
had served so badly, but thought he had served 
so well. 


BUILDING FOR TO-MORROW. 


o the European eye American towns and 
T villages have the appearance of temporary 
structures. Even in New England, rich 
in stone, most buildings, except in the crowded 
parts of large cities, are of wood. Old and 
much travelled highways cross streams over 
wooden bridges, which last but a few years. 
During the first three months of this year the 
fire losses in the United States and Canada 
amounted to sixty-four million dollars, ten 
millions more than for the corresponding three 
months of last year. Every year cities on the 
inland rivers sustain enormous losses from floods, 





losses greater in the aggregate than the cost of | 


preventing by proper embankments and other 
means the disastrous effects of the floods. Every- 
where is evidence of a disposition on the part 
of Americans to build for to-day rather than for 
to-morrow. ; 

The reason for this is that America has not 
wholly outgrown the spirit of pioneer days, 
when shelter had to be thrown together for the 
night. People needed houses faster than they 
could build them. ‘There was not time to use 
brick and stone. The habit of hasty, imper- 
manent building is fastened upon us; wooden 
houses of the flimsiest kind rise and decay like 
mushrooms. 

Permanence and stability come with age. 





The American is taking more time to think of 
the future, he is beginning to build more solidly. 
One sign of this is the attempt to introduce into 
many American cities architectural plans for 
streets and water-fronts which shall give order 
and direction to growth for a thousand years. 
The American imagination is gaining in scope 
and steadiness, 
5 > © 
GENTLE STRENGTH. 


Teach us the strength that cannot seek, 
By deed or thought, to hurt the weak. 
Kipling. 
e © 


THE LATEST PANACEA. 


e Americans have a genius for the in- 
W vention of cure-alls, and for faith in 

them after they are invented. Some | 
one has now contrived—on paper—the Order of | 
Nebuchadnezzarites. The method of the order | 
is not to be, as one might expect, a diet of grass, 
but a change from the upright position to one | 
on all fours. Members of the society must 
agree to eat, drink, walk and run on their 
hands and knees. 

They are assured by the founder of the order 
that they will speedily banish all the ills to 
which human flesh is heir. Witness the vigorous 
health enjoyed by the dog, the ox, the horse 
and the necessary pig—their freedom from 
dyspepsia, neuritis, rheumatism and consump- 
tion. Whether they are to be immune to measles, 
chicken-pox and mumps has not yet been an- 
nounced. 

It is not disclosed whether this order is the 
product of the lively imagination of a newspaper 
reporter or a serious scheme of a sincere reformer 
who is unable to master more than one idea. 
The very doubt on this point results from the 
fact that even such a society might find ad- 
herents. 

An Oriental legend relates that when woman 
first discovered man he was living on all fours. 
She coaxed him to his feet, and induced him to 
walk upright. Can it be that the twentieth 
century will undo the work of the primitive 
woman? 

Surely the adherents of the new cult must all 
be men; for fashion has made no provision for | 


women’s clothes in the new attitude. ‘‘Creep- 








|ers’’ designed for the purpose cannot yet be 


obtained, and the mushroom hats would not 
adapt themselves to a poise on the back of the 
neck. Thus fashion may be stronger than fad, 
and weary man may be forced to stand up 
again to get within speaking distance of woman. 
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SEEING OPPORTUNITIES. 


man of many millions, who is known also 

as a practical and generous philanthropist, 

appeared recently in a New York police 
court to defend his chauffeur, who had been 
arrested for fast driving. 

In the course of the trial the judge remarked 
to the millionaire: 

‘IT am afraid you men of ease and luxury 
care too little.for the rights and comfort of the 

r. ” 

‘I hope that is not true in my own case,’’ 
replied the philanthropist. ‘‘In the first place, 
I am not a man ‘of ease and luxury.’ I work 
every day—work as hard as any one in the 
city; and whenever I see a chance to relieve 
suffering I do it.’’ 

“T think you do,’’ the judge admitted; ‘‘but 
there are many things in plain sight which the 
rich do not seem to see. Let me make a sug- | 
gestion to you: induce your fellow members of 
the Automobile Club of America to set aside 
one day in the week on which they will place 
their cars at the service of the hospitals, so that 
the invalids and convalescents may have a ride | 
in the park.’’ 

**T will put my auto at the service of any 
invalid you name to-morrow morning,’’ was 
the prompt answer, ‘‘and I’ll bring the matter 
before the club. I cannot tell what they will 
do, but my machine will always be at the | 
disposal of any invalid who wants it.’’ 

It was an unusual and an interesting colloquy. 
There is much unjust assumption that rich 
men are idle and devoted only to pleasure. 
There is also much justice in the judge’s state- 
ment that many of them do not seem to see 
things that are plain to other people. 

The art of usefulness in the world is not merely 
having the power and the inclination to do, 
but the ability to see opportunities to do—and 
this applies as well to those of moderate, even 
of limited, means as to the wealthy. 
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“FAVORITE SONS.” 


ong before the choice of a party narrows 

[° down to two or three candidates for Presi- 

dent, ‘‘ booms”’ are started in various 
parts of the country for favorite sons. If one 
reads the unofficial nominations in the news- 
papers, one sees the states contending with each 
other for the honor of sending forth the party 
candidate. 

To be sure, our feeling for state lines is not 
so strong as it was, the favorite son often finds | 
himself displaced at the outset by a neighbor’s 
child, and local pride seldom goes so far as to 
advance the presidential merits of a man whose 


| of Isis was most widely spread. 





reputation is not in some degree national. Yet 
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under the fact and the name ‘‘favorite son’’ is 
a real American idea which the growth of 
national unity has not wholly buried. 

At its best there is something fine in local 
pride, in the glow of a state which says to the 
nation, ‘“This is the best man we have. We 
have tried him and know him. You can trust 
him.’’ Fora candidate to feel that he is carried 
on the shoulders of his friends and neighbors 
strengthens his heart and inspires him with a 
sense of personal responsibility, such as he will 
hardly derive from the votes and acclamations 
that fly to him from men he has never seen. 
Lincoln loved the whole nation, but ‘‘the boys’’ 
lived back in Illinois. 

When local pride gives credentials to a favorite 
son for merely geographical reasons, the dignity 
has disappeared from it and it shows itself a 
kind of provincialism. Perhaps it is natural that 
in a country where most of the authorities are 
representative, and properly local, it is hard for 
the nation in electing a national officer to feel 
its homogeneity. . But the highest good of the 
Union demands that we seek the best candidate, 
whether his home be in Eastport or in Los 
Angeles. 
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PUBLIC OWNERSHIP IN CHICAGO. 


or ten years the people of Chicago have 
been attempting to make some satisfactory 
arrangement for the control of the street- 
railway companies. The old franchises had 
expired or were expiring, and it was necessary 
for the city either to renew the franchises or to 
take over the operation of the roads. 

Two years ago, by a majority of nearly 
ninety thousand, the voters directed that imme- 
diate steps should be taken to secure possession 
of the properties and unexpired franchises. 
The new mayor began an inquiry into the situ- 
ation, and summoned the manager of the public 
railways of Glasgow to his assistance. 

In the meantime the service on the street-cars 
was growing worse. The owners were unwill- 
ing to invest money in improvements whei they 
were not certain of the future. Practical diffi- 
culties in the way of immediate purchase of 


| the roads were too great to be overcome, and 


the people some months ago became convinced 
that it was not possible at present to carry out 
the program of 1905. 

It was possible to improve the car service. 
Experts drafted ordinances providing for the 
extension of existing franchises till 1927, and for 
the operation of the cars in partnership between 
the city and the companies, the city reserving 
to itself the option to purchase the property of 
the companies at a fair price at any time after 
giving six months’ notice to the owners. 

The companies, however, before they can 
enjoy the benefit of the extension of franchise 
must agree to spend forty million dollars in 
improvements within three years, and must 


|agree to pay to the city fifty-five per cent. of 


the net profits. It is understood that they are 
willing to accept these terms. 

At the city election last month the voters 
approved the ordinances and elected a mayor 
pledged to carry them out. Public ownership 
of the roads is postponed till such a time as 
it may seem feasible, but immediate improve- 
ment is provided for under the supervision of 
the city, and the city shares in the profits of 
the business. 

This is a practical solution of a problem by 
the people who were more deeply interested in 
better street-car' service than in any theory of 
the proper relation between public service cor- 
porations and the government. 
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—— have to give way to the needs of the 
present. The Egyptian council of ministers 
has approved the plan for raising the Assuan dam 
across the Nile, a change that will increase by 
two and a half times the amount of water that can 
be stored in the irrigation reservoir. The raising of 
the dam will result in the submerging of the island 


of Philz and the flooding of the ruins of the . 


temples. The island itself is a small granite rock 
about a thousand feet long and five hundred feet 
wide. It was the scene of the worship of the god- 
dess Isis. Many pilgrims from various parts of the 
ancient world visited the shrine when the religion 
The worshipers 
of other gods built temples near that of Isis, so 
that there appeared on the small island a splendid 
collection of examples of the best architecture of 
the various periods in which*they were erected. 
The enlarged dam will make possible an annual 
increase of the cotton-crop of Egypt amounting to 
between eighteen and twenty million dollars in 
value. b AZ 
gene statesmen seem to object to a physical 
connection between America and Asia as 
effectively if not as vigorously as British statesmen 
object to physical connection between England and 
France. The plan to tunnel the English Channel 
so that railroad-trains may run from Londort to 
Paris has lately been disapproved by the British 
government, and last month the Russian cabinet 
rejected the proposal made by an American syndi- 
eate to dig a railroad tunnel under Bering Strait, 
to provide connection between the Alaskan and 
the Trans-Siberian railways. 


t used to be said that a diplomatist was a man 

who was sent abroad to lie for his country. 
To-day it would be much nearer the truth to say 
that a diplomatist is a man who is sent abroad to 
tell the truth for his country. A most interesting 
account has recently been given of the petition for 
better treatment of the Jews, and the protest 
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against the Kishinef massacres. In order to 
gratify the signers of the petition, the State 
Department forwarded it to Ambassador McCor- 
mick at St. Petersburg, although well aware that 
the Russian government could take no official 
eognizanee of it. When the paper was laid on 
the table before Count Lamsdorf, he said, “You 
know I cannot receive this.” Then, according 
to the story which is reported by Collier’s, Mr. 
McCormick replied, “Let us talk for a few minutes 
asmantoman. You are Count Lamsdorf, ayd I 
am not an ambassador, but merely Mr. McCormick. 
The time has come when you can no longer disre- 
gard public opinion. The whole world is aroused. 
Do me the great favor, personally, of keeping this 
for two or three days. Then if you are still of the 
same mind, send it back to me, and no more will 
be said.” In the end Count Lamsdorf showed the 
petition to the Tsar, who was sufficiently impressed 
by it to ameliorate somewhat the condition of the 
Jews. 
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A VOICE WORTH HAVING. 


adam Hunter is nearing eighty years of age, 

and it is long since she has personally in- 
spected a grocery-store, but with the help of her 
junior partner, the telephone, she manages to 
keep a firm grasp on the reins of her housekeeping. 
One morning last spring, after giving her daily 
order, she hung up the receiver with a disap- 
pointed expression. 

“My sweet girl is gone!” she exclaimed. 

“Who’s your sweet girl?” asked the daughter- 
in-law who was visiting her. 

“TI don’t know her name, nor a thing about her— 
except her voice. She has answered the phone at 
Martin’s grocery the last year, and I’ve grown so 
attached to her! But she’s left there, it seems, 
and this unresponsive creature that’s taken her 
place doesn’t know where she’s gone.” 

After that the daughter-in-law went home and 
forgot all about the episode until she and her 
husband came back for the Christmas reunion. 
Then, the day before Christmas, the telephone 
bell rang, and a pleasant voice asked: 

“May I speak with Mrs. Hunter?” 

Madam Hunter’s son, forgetting, with single- 
eyed devotion, that there were other Mrs. Hunters 
besides his wife, handed her the receiver. 

“Oh! I beg pardon,” said the- voice, as the un- 
familiar tones replied. “I am a young woman 
who worked at Martin’s grocery last year. I 
wanted to speak to the elderly woman that used 
to give me telephone orders there.” 

Madam Hunter hurried to the telephone desk. 
“My dear child! Is that you?” her surprised son 
and daughter heard her say. “Well, I wish you 
the same, I’m sure, and many of them. You don’t 
know how I have missed you. I got all out of 
patience with Martin’s right after you left there. 
... Yes; I’ve tried every grocery in this end of 
town since then. Where have you been?... 
Married! ... To the manager at Brockway’s? 
Oh! Is Brockway’s a grocery? ... I’m so glad 
to learn this. . . . Small place, did you say? ... 
Don’t think you could fill my orders satisfac- 
torily from there? ... If you didn’t have what I 
want, couldn’t you send out and get it? ... See 
here, I haven’t put in my order yet this morning. 
Wait till I get my list!” 

“It’s the greatest comfort to give her an order 
again,” Madam Hunter said, as she finished read- 
ing off a long list of goods and left the telephone. 
“Such a set of voices as have answered me from 
different groceries since I lost track of her! Nasal 
—sharp—flat— familiar — impatient — everything! 
When they did try to be nice, they’d have that 
dreadful rising inflection at the end of every sen- 
tence—so patronizing! But this girl’s as sweet as 
ever. And she never thought of getting me for a 
customer again. She quite hesitated about taking 
my order. She just called up to wish me ‘Merry 
Christmas’! ” 

“O mother! Sweet, innocent mother!” the mar- 
ried son mocked in loving fun. “Go ahead if you 
like her, of course, but she’s a shrewd little busi- 
ness woman, all right. She’s trying to land a 
customer for her husband’s store.” 

“Trying to land? I’m landed now,” Madam 
Hunter declared, unabashed. “I'll trade with 
that voice, no matter what kind of a grocery they 
keep. Things will be all right, too, you’ll see. 
Why, I realized as soon as she had left Martin’s 
that it was just her sweet, cheery tones had kept 
me patient with their carelessness so long.” 
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ELM- AND THORN - TREE. 


ppd seventy-five years ago there lived and 
wrote in Newburyport a lady of much wit 
and a graceful poetic talent, who was to her con- 
temporaries a distinguished light in literature— 
Hannah Flagg Gould. A few of her verses yet 
linger in anthologies. Two of her tales, among 
the best known, were the true stories of two trees: 
“The Old Elm of Newbury,” which blew down but 
two years ago, and “The Grave Under the Thorn- 
Tree,” of which the thorn-tree, too, is gone. 

It grew above the grave of a young French- 
woman from Guadaloupe, Marie Felicité Mer- 
lande, née Nadau. The graves of other emigrants 
from that lovely isle clustered about it, but they 
were those of exiles, driven from home by the 
terrible uprising of the blacks. 

Marie Felicité, daughter of a French officer, 
wife of a merchant, made the voyage for her 
health, but it was a fatal one. Her husband sailed 
back alone; but the strangers among whom, in 
the bleak New England winter, the young wife 
died had been kind, and to one of them he wrote, 
begging her sadly to visit the grave in spring and 
plant upon it two roses, “In memory of the pains 
which she has suffered. Even as that flower, her 
life has been beset with thorns.” 

The lady did so; but the roses died. Then, by 
a touching chance, in their place sprang up, un- 
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planted by any hand, a wild thorn-tree, which 
grew tall and flourished, and became the haunt of 
singing birds and bees, putting forth, in the words 
of Miss Gould, every year “clouds of white blos- 
soms, pure and beautiful, and standing like an 
armed sentinel over the grave of Marie.” 

That, too, has disappeared; but on Arbor day | 


of this year a new thorn-tree was fitly planted | 








among the lovely little group of foreign graves, 
with their crumbling stones and quaint French 
epitaphs, alike in memory of the half-forgotten 
writer of “The Grave Under the Thorn-Tree,” 
and to mark once more the forgotten resting- 
place of Marie Felicité. 
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THE FAVOR IN RETURN. 


po ymca Straus, of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, is the most punctilious of 
men. The mere suggestion that courtesy demands 
an act will wring from him what no other con- 
siderations could extract. When the strike on 
the New York subway occurred in 1905, it was 
reported that the Civic Federation would attempt 
to settle the trouble by arbitration. Mr. Straus 
was then vice-president of the Civic Federation, 
and the newspapers tried to get from him a state- 
ment in regard to the matter, but he dodged ail 
interviewers. 


One paper sent a reporter to Mr. Straus’s house 
at night. Despite the most insistent and varied 
appeals sent up by the reporter, Mr. Straus re- 
fused to see him. After each appeal the butler 
brought back a polite reply to the effect that Mrs. 
Straus was sick and that Mr. Straus could not 
leave her. 

In despair the reporter left the house and tele- 
honed his city editor that he could not get an 
nterview. 

“Go back and try again,” came to him over the 
telephone. 

To return and plead for an interview was both 
useless and stupid. The reporter sat down on a 
step and racked his brains for a means of forcing 
an interview, Suddenly an inspiration came to 
him. He dashed across the street to a drug-store, 
where he could write, and penned this note: 


“Dear Mr. Straus. Please pardon me for dis- 
turbing you again, but it is unavoidable. When 
the Russians were massacring the Jews at Kish- 
inef, the undersigned, at your request, wrote an 
article of protest that was given wide publicity. 
He would consider it a return of courtesy and 

tom J appreciate it if you would give him a short 
nterview at this time relative to the subway 
strike.” 

In less than a minute after receiving this note 
Mr. Straus escorted the reporter into his library, 
and there dictated an interview. 
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THE PENALTY OF CRIME. 


I" this “age of the child” such a situation as is 
_described below seems incredible. Yet it is 
vouched for by Mr. Henry Blake in “Chronicles of 
New Haven Green.” The adult of to-day might 
not regard the small offender as wholly lost to a 
sense of right, and even if he did, his sympathy 
would not be with the sentence pronounced. 


A little girl was tried in New Haven, in 1651, 
before the magistrates’ court. Her offense was 
“prophane swearing.” The language with which 
she was charged was the fiendish expression of 
“As I am a Christian.” The child’s mother, by 
way of extenuation, suggested that .her little 
daughter “learned her ill-carriage at Goodwife 
Wickham’s, where she went to scool.” 

One cannot wonder that the frightened little 
culprit denied the charge. But even the childish 
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It quiets the nerves, relieves nausea and sick head- 
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If you wish torealize 
the satisfaction that 
comes with wearing 
stylish and well-fit- 
ting clothes, write for 
our Summer Style 
Book and samples of 
materials—sent free. 

Our extremely low 
prices make it possi- 
le for every woman 
to faultlessly 
dressed in the latest 
New York Styles. 


We Guarantee 
Satisfaction. 


Money refunded if 
we failto please you. 


SUSPENDER 
SUITS 


are the latest inno- 
vation. For Summer 
wear they are ideal. 
They combine 
coolness and comfort 
of the shirt-waist suit 
with the jauntiness 
and style of a smart 
tailor-made costume. 
These cool and be- 
coming costumes are 
Made To Order 
from fashionable ma- 
terials at_ from $5 to 
$15. Combined with 
one of our moderate 
riced_ shirt - waists. 
hey form an ideal 
Summer outfit. 


SUSPENDER SUITS 
TAILORED SUITS . 
SHIRT-WAIST SUITS 
SILK SUITS. 
JUMPER SUITS 
SKIRTS .. . 
JACKETS ... 
RAIN COATS . 
SHIRT-WAISTS 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 
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Summer Styles 


Are Ready. 


. 


Our Catalogue Illustrates and Describes: 


$5.00 to $15 


$3.50 to $15 
$6.00 to $20 
$8.75 to $18 
98 cents to $4.98 
24 cents to $3.98 
- $2.25 to $8.95 
- $4.98 to $14.75 


Write to-day for our Catalogue of Summer Styles and 
Samples of materials, sent FREE by return mail. 


National Cloak and Suit Co., 
219 West 24th St., New York City. 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 








SAD TRONS 


AN IRON FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Penny Wise and Pound 
Foolish. 


“I guess I'll make my old irons do for 
a month or two yet.” 







We knew a women who said this—and she 
learned wisdom before a month was past. 
In that time she bought two new handles— 
one of them wouldn't fit; she croppes an 


iron on her foot—the lock didn’t catch ; and 
she scorched an expensive table-cloth 
Don’t be penny wise and pound foolish. A 


ey ad saved is not a penny earned if it can 
ve invested at a profit. 

Even if you have an old set of irons, it will 
pay you to put them away as heirlooms, or 
use them as hitching-blocks, or sell them 
to the “rag man”—and procure an outfit 
of Asbestos Sad Lrons. 

Whatever amount you spend for Asbestos 
Sad Irons is a profitable investment. It will 
pay dividends in the saving of time—fuel— 
energy—patience—fabrics. 

The degree of labor required in doing your 
work is increased or lessened by the charac- 
ter of the tools you use. Good tools may 
cost a little more than poor ones—but good 
tools are cheapest in the long run. And it is 
surprising how little difference there is be- 
tween the price of Asbestos Sad Irons and 
the price of poor irons—a few paltry cents 
that you would spend for an hour’s enjoy- 
ment without a second thought. Indeed, the 
whole cost of a set of Asbestos Sad Irons 
wouldn’t purchase the shirt-waist that you 
are likely to ruin with an ordinary iron. 

Our claims are proved in two ways: First, 
by your actually using Asbestos Sad Irons; 
second, by our arguments in the booklet 


















terror did not soften the hearts of the righteous 
judges. The denial made matters all the worse. 

The tiny delinquent was found guilty, lectured 
with lurid warnings, fined ten shillings for “pro- 
fanity,” and ordered to be “whipped according to 
her years” for telling lies to the court. 
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HER OWN EXPRESS. 


Byes the rush of Christmas shopping a young 
woman entered a store in Washington, says 
the Star of that city, and bought a smoking-jacket. | 
“Of course you will pay the express charges on 
this for me?” she said, with a winning smile. 


“Certainly, madam,” replied the clerk. “We 
will pay express anywhere within one hundred 
miles.’ 


“What will the express charge be to Blankville, 
West Virginia?” she asked. 

“Never mind how much it will be,” said the 
am, “Whatever it may be, the amount will be 
paid.’ 

“But I want to know the cost,” she persisted. 

“TI would have to phone the express company to | 
get it. Why_are you so anxious?” } 

“Because I am going to Blankville, and I will | 
carry the package out there myself and deliver it. 
I want you to deduct from the price of it the | 
amount you would have to pay the express com- | 
pany.” And then with the sweetest of smiles she | 
added, “Remember the saying of the good old 
woman, ‘Let nothing go to waste.’ ” 
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ALMOST ENVIOUS. | 


|" 1885 there was a great celebration in London 

in honor of Dr. Samuel Johnson, and among | 
those in attendance was the Australian “crack” | 
cricketer, Bonner, then at the height of his fame. 


As one of the guests, Says the compiler of the 
recently published “Letters” of the late Dr. George 
Birkbeck Hill, Bonner’s health was proposed. 
His response was noteworthy. 

“After seeing the way in which Doctor John- 
son’s memory is revered,’? he said, with great 
simplicity, “I am not sure that I would not rather 
have been such a man than have gained my own 
greatest triumphs in cricket.” 
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JOSEPH’S PROGRAM. 


e mistress of the house is a cultivated Bos- 

tonian of much musical taste, and the whis- 
tling of the footman, who believed himself alone 
in the house, fretted her artistic soul. _ 

“Joseph,” she called at last, from the head of 
the back stairs, “please don’t whistle those vulgar 
rag-time things!’ 

“Yes, mem,” returned Joseph, meekly. “I know, 
mem,” he continued, with unexpected spirit, “but 

you can’t expect a rhapsody of Liszt with cleaning 
he knives. That will come later, when I’m 
polishing the silver.” 
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HOW HE CAUGHT THEM. 


—— Whateley had a true sense of gram- 
mar, says an old Englishman who remembers 
him, and delighted to spring catch questions. One 
was: 

“What is the vocative of cat?” 

Generally the assured answer was, “O cat!” 

The archbishop would smile then and say, “No. 
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entitled “Asbestos Sad Irons—Their Story.” 
The booklet will be sent at your request. 
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Generous sample “‘3-in-One”’ for your sewing machine; oils 
perfectly; won’t gum, collect dust, turn rancid; lasts long; 
free from acid. Write G. W. (¢ 
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Examine Asbestos Sad Irons at a hardware 
or housefurnishing goods store to-day. “Act 
in the living present”—if you don’t you will 
live to regret it. 

THE DOVER MFG. CO., 
900 Iron Ave., Canal Dover, O. 




















Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


will make your kitchen work lighter, will cut your fuel bills in two, 
and will give you a cooler kitchen. 
two, and three burners. 
write to our nearest agency for descriptive circular. 


that 
his Stov 


Fully 


The stove that 


is best for washing- j 
day, ironing-day and ' 
baking-day is best 
for every other day 
of the week. The New Perfection 
Oil Stove is such a stove by every ' 
test. It does its work in a new and { 
different way from other oil stoves. 
It produces a clean blue flame, 
which, without over-heating the : 
kitchen, is instantly ready for boiling 


the water, heating the irons, or baking 
the bread. The 


Made in three sizes, with one, 


warranted. If not at your dealer’s, 





™ Rayo Lamp 


Gives a soft, mellow light of unusual bril- 
An ornament to any room. 
throughout, beautifully nickeled. Perfectly constructed; 
absolutely safe. Every lamp warranted. 
your dealer’s, write to our nearest agency. 
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the perplexing problems that each day brings in 
such service. Early one evening she was walk- 
ing near the mission compound in a somewhat 
| despondent mood, when suddenly she began to 
hear the sounds of singing not faraway. Lights 
| glimmered in the cottages of the natives, and 
|here and there she could see the Christian 
families at their evening worship. Children 
| gathered round father and mother, the Bible 
| was opened, and the words of David were 
| read again in the musical Telugu, ‘“The Lord 
is my Shepherd, I shall not want,’’ and hymns 
of praise were sung. The scene restored hope 
and vigor to the weary worker. ‘‘Surely,’’ 
she thought, ‘‘this is worth a thousand times 
more than all the labor and sacrifice it has cost.’’ 

All these good influences, too, are constantly 
extending their power. From the mission sta- 
tions, schools and seminaries light radiates in 
all directions and penetrates the deepest jungles. 
Telugu evangelists, trained and led by mission- 
aries, go out to the villages where. the truth 
has before been utterly unknown. The native 
evangelists themselves are an object-lesson of 
the vitalizing force that is in mission work. 
The ways of the people are studied, and methods 
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gee Sir Greatheart to his angel, “I can dig and 
cleave and hew, 
Build me navies, cities, kingdoms, as I will; 
Yon dominion lost in Eden now is well-nigh won 
anew, 
And I hold the earth and sea my vassals still. 


“Yet thou whisp’rest me of heaven, with its music 
and its peace— 
What have these to do with men at clanging | 
noon? 
Let the psalms be for the weary, for the beaten, 
battles cease, 
But for me thy summons cometh oversoon. 








eae: ord works I praise my Maker, ships and | adapted to them. 
ridges are my song, ‘6 ‘ ” a — » 2 
And for harps, . thousand thousand engines’ | a. — ye i on ae atest ta 0 Galle | 
As I hang mine iron highways in the clouds the | chant, and the evangelists give the responses. | 
cliffs along, We take two lanterns and my camp-chair, and 
Or let in on bison-ranges seas of wheat. | go to the center of the village in the evening. 
“Aye, and give me but to-morrow, and I’ll shout | Three wooden plows tied together are good to 
oO es teed rn flaunt me high in air |tang the gets cn. The people o& on the 
Till the eagle inns behew me, and the thunder- | ground, and the matchless Indian night % Our 
wheels that roll canopy. By ten o’clock the singing and ex- 
Now but ruin, through the skies my ships shall | plaining will be over, and then comes my turn 
bear. to try to impress the story which the people 
have heard. In the past year we have had a 
hundred such nights.’’ 
It is in these quiet ways that vast social 
changes are being wrought. The sailing of a | 
company of missionaries may mean more for the 
destiny of nations than great changes in govern- | 
ment or rulers. | 








“But what’s left to venture yonder, in that finished 
world and fine, 
What’s to win that still may challenge courage 
stern? 
Do they take their manhood with them who this 
leap-life resign? 
Heaven? Yes; but not at noon we thither turn.” 


And the angel said, “At bedtime pleads the child 
among his blocks, 
‘Wait a bit. I build a castle tall and strong!’ 
Thou bridge- builder, whom the spider mid his 
flying cables mocks, 
Think not thy heaven is only rest and song. 
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LISPING ‘ LEGS.” 


ad f course there’s got to be a master-at-arms | 
O on every ship of war,” said a veteran) 
gunner’s mate to a New York Sun re- | 

porter ; “nobody denies that. You wouldn’t expect | 
the officer of the deck, now, to grab a-hold of a man | 
just come off beach liberty and slam him into the | 
brig with his own hands, would you? And the | 
men for’ard have got a prejudice against having | 


“It is writ God’s servants serve Him, there as 
here. The Morning Star 
Waits a ruler who shall be of Adam’s kind, 
And when Immanuel rideth forth to Armaged- 
don’s war, 
Mightier powers than earth can muster march 
behind. 
on them at such times. So there must be a chief | 
‘Legs’ and assistant masters-at-arms to help when 
the gaiety gets too much for the main Legs to | 
attend to. 


“Plain speaking, ‘Jimmy Legs’ is a deep-sea cop, | 
and it’s his berth to act as buffer between the 
ventlemen aft and the men for’ard. Mebbe you 
think ’twould be easy enough to be on an even 
keel with both. Just you try it! Just you try to | 
please all hands on a man-0’-war! 

“I’m not saying ’twas never done. There are 
masterful characters everywhere, and I’ve seen 
some beautiful exhibitions of what can be done by 
adetermined man. Once I was shipmates with a 
lovely Legs who lisped. He was called—at first— 
the ‘Lithping Legth.’ 

“He had just been made a Legs before joining 
our ship on the Mediterranean station, and none 
of the hands had ever met up with him before, 
though he had come up from apprentice. 

“You should have heard the chuckles when he | 
came over the side with his oety es! | 

“There was no question about his being pretty. 
He was slender and lithe, and his cheeks were 
A TELUGU EVANGELIST AND HIS FAMILY. pak and oddly untanned for an ex-’prentice, and 

i 


is hair was tallowish and curly, and he had a 
Mr people look upon foreign missions as 


“Fear not thou. If doing please thee, there are 
deeds beyond the sun, : 
High adventures that shall long outlast his light, 
And this truth shall settle in thee, ere thy heaven 
is well begun, 
That up there, and here, and always, right is 
might.” 


* © 


HIDDEN WORLD- FORCES. 





little — yellow mustache, with nice little kinks 
a more or less visionary attempt to change “ 


at the ends. And he lisped. 
“That ain’t the Legs?’ the men at the gangway 
the religion of the races of the far East. | said to each other, apm ee wii i 
7 “Sure is,’ said the cox’n of the steam-cutter, 
Few, even of those who support and encourage | who'd brought him off to the ship. 
missions, realize how broad and deep are the an nex mesgsime the SY he ehlet pett, 
mite Routan Wi Margy | Officers’ mess, a Norwegian w shoulders nigh 
results of any effort. William Eleroy four foot across, got into a wrangle with a ma- 
Curtis, in ‘‘Modern India,’’ says, ‘‘Sir Mun- 
cherjee Bhownaggree, a Parsee who has been a 
member of Parliament, lately asserted that the 
American missionaries were doing more for the 


chinist at the table, a Connecticut Yank, as wiry 
industrial development of the Indian Empire 


as a sand-screen. They clinched at the end of the 
table, kicked the table over, and began to pound 
than the government itself. The government 
recognizes the importance of their work, and 


each other in a clinch 
has given liberal grants to their schools. ’’ 





“Then the Lithping Legth, who was at the table, 
swung in. : i 
“He stopped the pounding by the simple process | 
of pulling the cook and the machinist apart as if 
he was Ler ge | yarn. Then he knocked their 
heads together witha noise that sounded like coal | 
as in = ye! ar. : : 
eee Secionaries P Ral “Then he dragged both men, one under each 
Of course the panei aes do not accomplish | arm, to the stick Somehow all hands forgot 
these things directly. Their message is first of | about the Hap then. 
PRS ae) ie tn ead . . “A week later the crew of the British Camper- 
all a spiritual one, but it is of such a nature down sent a committee of saps = yaa over to our 
that its effects begin to be seen almost immedi- a was the flag-ship,—asking if we 
ately in material things. 1ad any boxing timber on board. The —— 
Hor eanmnle. take the work whi heavyweight boxer of the British navy was then 
‘or example, take the work which has been serving on the Camperdown. 
accomplished among the Telugus of South + wpe a wis yy yy we st think 
On , : . we had a man © box the kind of a mauler the 
India. The people who have been. benefited Camperdown man was known to be. But the 
by it belong to the very lowest classes. They ae a nto en kan modestly enough, as 
» Hi ie ; - ashes 1e Camperdown bluejackets were about to go 
are, under Hinduism, ignorant, degraded, dirty, over the side, and said that if nobody else wanted 
immoral, embedded in the heathenish customs the job he'd sane i. =e aaa came Ce a week 
¢ : 7, , taal " ater,—officers and men of both fleets looking on,— 
of ages. Yet by means of mission work these and our Lithping Legth, with the pink cheeks and 
people are being marvelously transformed, and | the cute mustache, had the Camperdown man 
it is discovered that underneath the crust of | beaten from the start. : : 
That Legs must have gone right on lisping 





heathenism there is a manhood well worth | after that, of course, but if he did,” said the 
developing. When the dawn of a better life | aren pl mate, with a long smile, “nobody on 
| board ever heard him lisp.” 


begins to illumine the hearts of the Telugu 
outcasts it shines even in their faces, and it is 
seen that by nature many of them, the men 
especially, have decidedly Anglo-Saxon features. | 
One missionary anid not long ago, ~, This iscsi |. hen you take the ox-team up to Emporia 
blance is often almost startling. There was one W after the mail and provisions, see if 
white-haired man who was a perfect likeness | you can’t get some vegetables,” said 
of my father, except for the dark color of his | Warren. “The cows got into my garden anc 
skin.’’ | cleaned up what the coons, bugs and other things 
The planting of Christian homes and the | had left, and we want some green stuff. See if 
growth of a happy family life are some of the ; you can get some onions, beets, cucumbers, or 
most inspiring results of mission work. A few | 2"¥thing.” 
years ago a lady who had been for some time a 
missionary among the Telugus became almost 
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PICKLED BEETS IN CAMP. 





Mr. Fred Mather, the author of “Men I Have 
| Fished With,” and among the things I brought 


We were bachelors, pioneering in Kansas, says | 


sea soldiers—what you call marines—lay hands | Te™ar 


| home. 





| 








We promised ourselves a treat. 
We peeled and sliced them and put them in 
vinegar. 


evening meal, and we talked about them. 











| wor , ; F - | back from Emporia was a fine bunch of early beets. | been seen, saying his employer had lost one. It 
worn out by reason of her hard labors and by : | was a tame wolf, brought home from a hunting 


trip when it was a cub, and had grown up as a 


Next day +o 4 were set out for the | house pet. 


Glancing at the dead animal in the potato bag, 


“Them beets must be more’n a hundred years | he said: 


old,” said Warren. 
they was alluz tender and good.” 


“They can’t be old. They don’t keep beets over | park. 


a year, like dried beans; besides that, didn’t you 


“T’ve seen lots o’ beets, but | 
| morning. and simply went 


“That’s him. He got away from the house this 
o take a run in the 
e was as tame as a kitten, and if he hadn’t 


been es by the cops he would have gone 


see the tops were green? I think they’re a new | home al 


kind, or else the soil here is not good for beets.” 


right. 
The children living in the neighborhood of Cen- 


“They ain’t cut thin enough for the vinegar to | tral Park went to bed that night to dream of Red 


soften them,” said he. : 5 
right; they’re cut thin and the vinegar goes right 
through them and they’re tender.” , 
“Yes, the cucumbers are good; but what ails 
the beets I don’t know. I’ve often eaten ’em at 


home when mother cut’em bY in vinegar. Perhaps | 
longer to make ’em | 


they want to be soaked in i 
tender. I don’t know how long they have to stay 
in before they’re fit to eat.” 

“Let ’em soak a while, then, and try it. Beets is 
a mighty good relish. They’re ‘ood for what ails 
you; for a man can’t live on salt pork, ham and 
all that stuff—salt codfish and mackerel and sich 
like—without a little vegetable food. Put them 
beets away till they get tender; that’s all they 
want.” 


: The beets were set aside in vinegar until such | 


time as they might be fit to eat. We sampled 
them daily, but there was no perceptible improve- 
ment. On Sunday we cleaned up the house, 
brushed ourselves, and walked up to Serrine’s 
ranch, where Mrs. 8S. and Mrs. Judge Howell were 
discussing some abstruse question. 

They wanted to know how “baching” went. 
Warren went into details, and finally mentioned 
the beets. There was an instantaneous duet of 
soprano and contralto: 

“Didn’t you boil ’em first?” 

I sneaked outside, and left Warren to settle 
things with the two women. 


By Aldis Dunbar 
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n! March on to ends that we know not! 
Long we’ve tramped the dust of the road, 
Slept at night by the wayside, leaning 
(Step! Keep step!) on the daytime’s load. 


Near at hand the green of the meadows; 
Fresh and cool the whispering grass. 

Rest in shade the willow-trees offer 

’ (Step! Keep step!) that wave as we pass. 


Weak hearts waver—look back and linger; 
Cowards hasten with downcast eye. 

(Step! Keep step!) Thou Lord of the highway, 
Grant that we march steadily by! 


® 
DIRECTING THE WAYFARER. 


he Cornishman is proverbially indirect when | 


he gives information in regard to any matter 
of local interest. The same trait is to be 
ked even when the Cornishman has been on 
this side of the ocean for several generations. In 


|} his recent book, “Cornish Saints and Sinners,” 


the author, Mr. Harris, gives an account of an 
interview. 


“Hallo, my man! Which is the way to Church- 
town?” Guy shouted to a laborer who seemed to 
be doing his best to prop up a hedge. 

The man struck work at once and came forward 
leisurely. He eyed us up and down as if makin 
a mental register of our marks; then he seeme 


| to take an interest in us and our business. 
pb 


“Going Church-town, art a? 
“Yes, and which is the way?” 
“Want to see Farmer? Well, then, he isn’t at 
Farmer had fine field of wheat in ten-acre 
field, sure ’nough, and he’s gone tomarket. He was 
drashing yesterday, and the drashing-machine cut 
off Tom Curnow’s fingers. Yes, sure it did.” 
“We don’t want Farmer,” said om. cutting in. 
“Well, then, Tom Trebileock? Tom’s cow’s a 
good milker. ‘Didn’t know Tom was going to sell.” 
“Never mind Tom. Tell us the way, the what- 


| you-like-to-call-it, to Church-town.” 


“There’s passun’s house close to the church, 
and passun’s little mare is a good ’un to travel. 
They do say —”’ 

“How do we get there?” 

“Ef so be you’r’n a hurry _— needn’t go, cos 
Farmer’s drivin’ mare to market.” 

“We'd like to get there by daylight,” said Guy, 
gravely. 

“Sartinly ;” and then the man gathered himself 
together fora supreme effort. “You do gothrough 
a meadow-close and a plain-close, and then into 
high-lane, and volly on, and there you be, sure.” 

“But where is meadow-close ?” 

“Oh, back along.” 

“But where?” 

“Back along to stile.” 

“Thank you very much, my good man.” 

We left the man apparently wondering what 
sort of animals there were at large that didn’t 
know the — to Chureh-town. Gradually he 
unbent himself and went back to prop up the 
ledge. 

® © 


A PANIC IN THE PARK. 
A wolf ran loose through Central Park a little 


while ago and caused much consternation. | 
A writer in the New York Times tells of | 


the panic. Two nurse-maids, who were dragging 
children on sleds, were the first to see him. They 
dropped the sled ropes, and leaving the children 
behind, ran screaming for help. One fell ex- 
hausted at the feet of a policeman of the park 
squad, 

“Please, Mr. Politzman, help!” cried the fright- 
ened Swedish girl. “Its eyes bane soomting fierce, 
and bane gray all over its tail.” 

“Where? What?” exclaimed the officer. 

— tank it bane a volf. Ay tank mebbe it eat 
Rosalind!” 

The policeman telephoned the news _ to the 
arsenal, and started after the wolf. On his way 
he met a hundred nurse-maids and several hundre 


boys, all declaring that a wild wolf was running | 


through the park looking for children. Soon six 
mounted policemen joined him. 

“Did you see it?” said one of the officers to an 
elderly woman sitting on a bench. 

“Tf it’s the Maltese dog ye mean it’s gone round 
the little resevir.” 

The chase led them to the basement of a house 
on 110th Street. crowd of several hundred 
stood at a safe distance while the policeman 
peered in. They saw a frightened pray wolf 
veeping out from behind an ash-barrel. Two of 
he officers fired, and the wolf fell over dead. Its 
body was put into a potato bag. 

Meanwhile the rumor had - that wolves 
were running loose in the park. Reserves were 
called out, folks in automobiles and others in 
sleighs aided in the search. All the park wolves 
were reported safe behind the bars. Finally aman 
came to the police-station and asked if a wolf had 


“These cukes are all | Riding-Hood and the bad old wolf of long ago. 
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THE DEADLY MATCH. 


ihe glowing filament or the leaping flame, 
responding to the pressure of a button or 
the twitch of a chain, is robbing the match 


| of many of its uses. In these days of rapid prog- 
| ress it does not take long to make an appliance 
| old-fashioned and out of date. Not more than 
| seventy years ago the match was considered an 


innovation of a daring and dangerous type. The 
conservative still scraped away with his steel and 
flint, holding the sulphur-dipped stick in fear and 
trembling. One Robert Gibbs tells the story of 
the first match he ever saw. A schoolfellow who 
had visited London brought back with him, be- 
sides his stories of that wonderful town, a box of 
the newly invented matches. He exhibited them 
to his wondering mates and, as a great favor, 
presented one to Gibbs. The boy took his prize 
home, struck it in the chimneypiece, and gleefully 
watched the surprise of his mother. 





| burned in our beds! 


al you may throw away the tinder-box,” he 
a 


“No such a thing,” responded the prudent 
woman. “Matches which light themselves will 
find no place here. Why, some night we might be 
Give me the tinder-box.” 


A Salem, Massachusetts, newspaper of June, 


1836, speaks approvingly of one of the inhabitants 
| of its town 


Mc eee the convenience of those dan- 
erous little articles which are in almost covery. 
0d y’s hands, but which, with all their charms, bid 

fair to prove a heavy curse on the community, we 
learn there is one man in Salem, a respectable 
tradesman, who keeps a store where we should 
generally expect to find such things, but who has 
never sold them or allowed them to be used on his 
_—. He sticks to the flint, steel and tinder; 
ne shows his wisdom in so doing. How many 
more can say as much?” 


* 


TOO GOOD TO LOSE. 


n the little town of Midway, Kentucky, two 
| men lived at enmity, personal and political, so 
long that their feud was one of the traditions 
of the town. Only the intervention of friends, 
says a writer in The World’s Work, had more 
than once prevented them from doing each other 





| bodily injury. One day a year ago one of the men, 
Richard Godson, was discovered at dusk lying 
| senseless in his private gas-well, dying of suffoca- 
| tion. No one of the crowd that gathered at the 
| mouth of the well dared to risk his life in an effort 
| to save him. 


Then his enemy, Rufus K. Combs, came breath- 
| less to the spot. By the light of a lamp he looked 
down, and saw the body face downward in the mud 
at the bottom of the well. Without hesitation he 
slipped into the narrow manhole, hung by his 
hands, and dropped into the darkness and the 
| oy | fumes of the pit. 

He lifted the body of his enemy, and by dogged 
effort raised himself to a foothold on a small tank 
inside the well, and lifted the body above his head 
to the manhole. The crowd caught Godson’s 
hands, pulled for a moment, and lost their hold. 
The y fell back into the mud. ; 

The rescuer’s own breath was failing. He 
raised his head out of the manhole long — 
to fill his lungs again with air, and dropped again. 

Again he struggled with his burden to the tank 
and raised it to the opening overhead. This time 
the crowd drew the body out. ae with gas, 
Combs clung desperately to the rim of the manhole 
until the crowd drew him up into the open air. 

Two hours later, when he recovered conscious- 
hess, some one asked Mr. Combs why he had 
risked his life to save his a 

“TI hated to see such a good fighter choke to 
death,’”’ he said. 


*® © 


OFF HIS MIND. 


omething was always the matter with Mr. 
S Jordan. When he was not suffering from 

excruciating pains in his back or chest, or 
groaning with an attack of indigestion, he was 
threatened with inflammatory rheumatism, ap- 
pendicitis, or something equally terrible. He 
could talk by the hour about his miseries, and 
frequently did. 


“I know what will cure you of all these ailments 
| you have been telling me about,” said his friend, 
| Doctor Simmons, to him one day; ‘but it wouldn’t 
do | good to recommend it to you.” 

“lll promise to do anything = suggest,” 
vowed Mr. Jordan, “if it’s something that isn’t 
beyond my powers.” 

“T will answer for that. You go to the big brick- 
mo just outside of town. Tell the superintendent 

sent you there, and that I want him to give you 
a job among the boys who lift the soft clay bricks 
| from the moving platform or belt, just as they 
come from the machine, and place them in the 
racks. It’s lively work, but there is something in 
the atmosphere of fresh clay, or in the handling of 
it, perhaps, that’s just what you need. Take 
whatever he offers you, if it’s only a dollar a day.” 

“Tl do it!” 

It was several weeks before Doctor Simmons 
saw him again. 5 

“Hello, Jordan!” he said, when he met him. 
mt. haven’t told me anything about your ailments 

ately. 
“My ailments!” exclaimed the other. “Good 
land! Do you know what kind of job that brick- 
jerking is? I haven’t had time to talk about my 
ailments, or even think of them, for a whole month, 
and every last one of ’em has left me!” 

“T thought so. You may quit now. You’re 
cured.” = 











Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





1. UseESs 2. 1. Glistens, loath, moon, 
NEXT sore, grains. “A rolling stone 
IDEA gathers no moss.” 11. Ant, 
THAT tame, sieve, chin, tins, I. “A 
EASE stitch in time saves nine.” 
DaYs 3. Pane, vane, lane, bane, 


cane, mane, fane, Dane; pine, 
pone; pale, pate, pace, page; pans, pant, pang; 
pean, heap, nape; cape, rape, tape; peat, eat, at. 
4. “Still waters run deep.” 
5. Cricket. 
6. Oak, fir, cypress, bay, aspen, palms, cedar. 
7. Hasten. 





























DANDELION. 
By E. H. T. 


ittle Dandelion 
When she came to town 
Seemed a bit of sunshine 
In her yellow gown. 
Playthings, too, she carried, 
Funny little toys 
For the happy schoolgirls 
And the country boys. 
Watch-chains, oh, so splendid! 
Little barefoot Dan 
Wearing his in triumph 
Felt himself a man. 
Curls for Prue and Polly 
Tucked in bonnets small 
Made them grown-up ladies 
Going out to call. 
So she scattered treasures 
Up the road and down, 
Through the sunny pastures, 
Through the dusty town. 
When her task was ended, 
On a summer's day, 
While the breeze was blowing 
Up she flew away. 
On her soft wings riding, 
Far she sailed and high, 
And the children watching 
Waved a fond good-by. 


————— - SRS 


THE FIND-OUT CLUB. 
By Blanche E. Wade. 


‘Tam going to start something,’’ said 

| Edward Hammond to his sister. 

‘*Want to join?” 

‘‘What’s the use of joining if I do 
not know what I am going to join?’’ 

‘““That’s so,’’ said Edward. ‘‘I 
forgot I had not told you. Well, it is 
a sort of club to find out things without 
having to look in books for them. 
Grown-up clubs learn from books, you 
know, but in my club we are not going 
to study from books—we are going to 
make a book instead, and have in it 
only such things as we have found out 
for our very own selves. It is to be 
an out-of-door book. That means that 
the things we study will be out-of-door 
things. I thought it would be nice to 
have grandpa and Aunt Rose, for they 
can help us a lot, and there are Ethel, 
Bessie and Robert Hayward, and Tom 
Williams and Fred Austin —’’ 
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“‘Oh, yes, and the two Swift boys 
and their sister, Mary, and Elsie 
Raymond. Iam sure they would love 
to belong, too!’’ 


Edward, and he and May ran off to talk it over | had told her of the plan, had been acting as if | number to study each subject if possible. 


with grandpa and Aunt Rose. 

Of course the two older people thought well 
of this plan, and of course they said they would 
help, so one sunshiny day the two children 
brought together the others they had asked to 
join their club, and the matter was talked over 
with the two older persons, and a beginning 
made. 

First they decided to call their club the Find- 
Out Club. Then they made Grandpa Brierly 
president, and Aunt Rose scribe, because she 
would attend to all the writing. Then they 


planned the making of an outdoor book, and | 
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DRAWN BY L. J. DRIDGMAN. 


THE MAY-POLE DANCE. 


“*T think they will all like it,”’ answered | Aunt Rose, who, ever since Edward and May | the members that there would be the same | Then they decided upon a change for the next 


she had a secret, brought out a fine thick book, 
upon which she had lettered the words, ‘‘The 
Outdoor Book.’’ She showed the children how 
she had set aside many pages for each depart- 
ment. Each set of pages was headed with its 
title. The titles were the names of outdoor 
places, such as The Meadow, The Pasture, 
The Brook, The Woods, The Hill, The Swamp, 
The Ledge. At the beginning of the book was 
a place for the names of the members, and at 
the end was a place for scraps of news, and for 


| odds and ends of facts in general. 


It was voted so to divide the subjects among 





THE MAY QUEEN. 
By Alix Thorn. 


Atoms veil hid her yellow curls ; 
Her crown was paper flowers, 
And the children sang as they marched 
along, 
** See this lovely queen of ours! ”’ 
With her head held high while the drum 
beat loud 
She trod on her royal way 
Through the city streets to the distant park, 
This stately Queen of May. 


But when they reached the grassy slopes 
Forgot was the pomp and pride ; 


Aunt 
| Rose would go in turn with each group during 
the week, and grandpa would be ready to answer 
any puzzling question. At the end of the week 
—Saturday—each subject would be reported 
upon. All through the week there was a great 
hurrying among the children, and no doubt the 
people of the village wondered what it was all 
about. 

On Saturday every member was on hand at 
two o’clock, the hour set for the meeting, and 
it was clear that no one had been idle. As the 
time was spring, when many things happen 
outdoors, the children found so much to talk 
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about that they hardly knew where to 
begin. Aunt Rose’s pencil was busy 
taking down the notes. 

The two who had studied The Pas- 
ture had found that the cows grazed 
with their heads pointing almost always 
the same way, and they knew where a 
ground-sparrow was building a nest. 

The Brook children had found frogs” 
eggs, and were watching them every 
day. They knew also where crabs 
lived under the stones, and had seen a 


funny water-beetle and lots of fish, 
from the tiny pinfish up to a good-sized 
trout. 

The Woods children could name 


many different kinds of wild flowers, 
and had found crinkle-root, which 
smarts the tongue, but has a pleasant 
taste. In the very tallest tree crows 
were building a queer nest of big sticks. 

Those who studied The Hill had 
found strawberries and flowers, and 
being up so high, had watched the 
clouds, and noticed the bright colors of 
the tender new trees all about. 

The Swamp children found pussy- 
willows, tag-alders, frogs, little snakes, 
and a queer plant with hairy arms, and 
when they asked grandpa what it was, 
he said it was sundew, and ate insects, 
and told them how this was done. 

The Ledge children had taken their 
hammers with them, and had broken 
out pieces of rock upon which were the 
prints of strange shells and fossils, and 
Grandpa Brierly was able to give the 
names of most of these specimens. 

The Sand-Bank committee brought 
samples of pure quartz, granite and 
beautiful stones of many kinds, and 
one of the children had a perfect little 
shell all turned to stone. 

They had found what a meadow-lark 
was. They had found milkweeds just 
poking up through the ground, and 
grandpa had told them to pull the 
young stalks, take them home, and 
have them cooked like asparagus, and 
they would have some delicious greens. 
They had done this, and had found it 
all true. They had found a field-mouse, 
and almost knew where its home was, 
but not quite. 

Grandpa Brierly was surprised to 
see how many facts the children had 
learned in a week, and Aunt Rose 
took pains to set down everything told. 








week. This was made by having, for example, 
the children who had studied The ITill study 
The Brook instead, and so on, so that each 
committee had a chance to find out something 
which perhaps the first committee on the same 
subject had not discovered. 

So much did the children learn that they 
kept up their club through the winter, and read 
what books have to say upon the very things 
they had found out for themselves in the sum- 


|mer-time. ‘The members all think with Grandpa 


Brierly that there is nothing so charming as a 
find-out club, especially if you have a dear 
Aunt Rose to take care of the outdoor book ! 





DRAWN BY K. R. WIREMAN 


The queen straightway hung up her veil, 
And laid her crown aside, 

While all her subjects ran and raced 
Throughout the happy day. 

With flying curls she led the throng, 
This merry Queen of May. 


Then when the western sun sank low, 
And shadows nearer crept, 

Her majesty straight donned her crown, 
And slow and proudly stepped ; 

And though the flags drooped wearily, 
Though long the homeward way, 

In spite of rips, in spite of rents, 
She still was Queen of May. 

















positively prevented by “ 3- -in- | 


One ”’ on anything metal indoors 
or out; keeps everything bright; 


oils everything right; free from | 
acid; free sample. G. W. Cole | 
Co., 26 Broalway, New York. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Get ‘‘ Improved,” 


= Wood Rollers. 





no hea required. 


Tin Rollers. 


Instantly relieved and | 


os 
lasting comfort guaran- 
teed without the use of | 
drugs, medicines, or the 
knife. Swelling removed, 
all irritation and friction stopped and the foot given 
its natural shape. Maintains the original lines of the 
shoe and prevents a deformed appearance. More than 
100,000 sufferers have been benefited. 


We will se nd this sure Bunion relief to you 
Trial Offer for 10 days’ trial. No pay if it fails. 
Send size of shoe and whe ther right or lett. Address, 


FISCHER MFG. CO., 635 Scott St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SEND US 25 CENTS 


yay »yress charges, 
po we Swill eliver prepaid 
to your address, a good 
brush and a sample can ¢ 
ROGERS STAINFLOOR FINISH, 
the best Floor Finish madé 
and also the best general 
finish for Furniture and 











| A MELD J 
v ‘] 


all Interior Woodwork. 
c ——— of can will cover 


HOCGERS 


STANFLOOR 


iNtism 


howany kg are Os c herry, 
Malac ite Green or Trans- 
parent. Stamps accepted. 
ROGERS STAI iFLOOR FINISH 
makes old floors look new ; makesall floors and all 
woods look beautiful ; gives a highly artistic finish 
to painted as well as unpainted woods; does not 
obscure the grain like paint; is far more durable 
than varnish; shows neither heel marks nor 
scratches ; is not affected by water ; can be applied 


y t . ’ Dept. F, 
Peete ay: Detroit White Lead Works, neower stich. 

















CENT: 1S ALL IT COSTS | 


write postal fo. 
Free Bicycle cate 
log showing all models at lowest prices. 
NOT BUY. a bicycle ora pair of 
_— until you learn 
our D0 NO new offers. We ~_ + = ap- 
roval without a cent + ay 
w, eight, allow 10 Days Fr rink 
me All our new and wonderful ceopeuions with | 
catalogues and much valuable information 
1 ym FREE for the asking 
WILL CONV INCE. you that we 
fy a conier bicycle for less qm 4 than “I 
other house. Buy direct from the factory. 
ou want to Make Money or Earn a 
Bicyc je write for our Speci fer. 
S, Coaster-Brakes, built-up-wheels and 
o Hot wat it, but write 


ay 51, Chicago, Il. 


















all sundries at half usual prices. 
us a postal today and learn everythin; 
ME AD CYCLE CO., Dept 


Is the letter of 
YOUR line 








Tailors 

Teachers 
Telegraphers 
Telegraph Editors 
Train Men 
Typewriters 

The Pencil for YOU 











No maiter what your line of work, there 
is a Lead Pencil made especially for you. 
Dixon’s Pencil Guide will direct you to that 
particular pencil. It is indexed by bocati: 
Look for your letter, turn to the page and 
there you are! Guide free for the asking. 





If your dealer doesn’t keep Dixon's Pencils, send 
16 cents for samples, worth double the money. 


Dert. A D Joseru Dixon Cauciece Co., Jersey Civ, N. J. 





When you travel 


be sure to take 








For Pains, Aches & Accidents, 


Dr Earl S$ Sloan, 


Boston, Mass. USA. 





eary and the Pole.—The Navy Depart- 
of absence to Commander Robert E. Peary, to 


ration. Sufficient money has been contributed 
to repair his ship, the Roosevelt, and it is 
expected that by July 1st a fund of $100,000 
will be available to equip the expedition. 
| Commander Peary hopes to start at about that 
| date, and to be among the ice-fields by the 
middle of July. His general plans are similar 
to those which he followed on his last expedi- 
tion: he will go as far as possible in his vessel, 
= = and will then start over 
the ice-fields by sleds, es- 
tablishing supply-stations 
on the way. 
ecent Deaths.— 
James Herron Eckels, 
president of the Commer- 
cial National Bank, Chi- 
cago, since 1898,and U nited 
States comptroller of the 
currency 1893-7, died sud- 
denly April 14th, aged 
48. eed a Chamberlain, attorney- 
general of South Carolina 1868-72, and governor 
of that state 1875-7, died April 13th, aged 71. 


& 


Ame. Earthquake, April 14th, par- 
tially destroyed the towns of Chilpancingo 
and Chilapa, in the State of Guerrero, Mexico, 
and wrought havoe elsewhere in the south- 
| western part of the country. Early reports of 
| the loss of life and property were conflicting. 

&h 








James H. EcKecs. 


anchuria restored.—Russia and Japan 

completed the evacuation of Manchuria 
before April 15th, the date fixed in the Ports- 
| mouth treaty, and the entire territory has been 
| restored to China. The Chinese civil authorities 
}assumed control of the administration as the 
| Russian and Japanese garrisons were with- 
| drawn. a 


_ Cromer, minister plenipotentiary, and 
British agent and consul-general at Cairo 
since 1883, whose distinguished services have 
won for him the popular title of ‘‘maker of 
Egypt,’’ has been forced by ill health to resign 


Gorst. 
Baring, went to Egypt, the country was bank- 
rupt, the fellahs were oppressed, and the gov- 
ernment was corrupt. To his singular skill 
and firmness as an administrator are largely 
attributable the financial, 


prosperity of the country. Egypt is still nom- 
inally under Turkish suzerainty, but it is prac- 
tically a British possession, with a large measure 
of self-government through a legislative council 
and general assembly, and the participation of 
natives in local administration. 

& 


lans for Cuba.—In a letter to Provisional 

Governor Magoon, Secretary Taft has out- 
lined plans looking to a resumption of independ- 
ent government by Cuba. There is first to be 
a census, the taking of which will require some 
months; then, after a reasonable time for com- 
plying with the requirements of the electoral 


election; and then, after a period of time suffi- 
cient to test the tranquillity of the island and 


congressional and presidential elections will be 


a decision of a case relating to the collection of 


American territory, but belongs to Cuba. 
& 


he Chinese and Russian Famines 

are growing worse. Reports from Shanghai 
estimate that 5,000 Chinese are dying daily; 
10,000,000 persons are suffering, and 3,000,000 
are nearing starvation. The Chinese govern- 
ment and people have contributed $4,000,000 
for famine relief, but there is need of at least 
as much more from foreign sources. Under 
the stress of the situation religious barriers 
have been broken down, and Confucianists, 
Catholics and Protestants are working together 
for the relief of the needy. The commissioner 
of the English Society of Friends, who was 
sent to investigate the Russian famine, reports 
that there are a large number of people in the 


live to see another harvest. 
tions to the amount of at least $2,500,000. 
& 


met at London, April 15th, to consider 
matters affecting the relations of the colonies to 
the imperial government. Questions of trade, 
of preferential tariffs and of imperial defense, 
and proposals for the establishment of an im- 





last conference was held in 1902. 


perial council were among the topics expected | 
to engage the attention of the conference. The | 


ment has granted another three years’ leave | 


law, a preliminary or provincial and municipal | 


. . | mug, is most agreeable and comforting, and makes 
enable him to resume the work of arctic exple- | . 








his office, and has been succeeded by Sir Eldon | 
When Lord Cromer, then Sir Evelyn | 


governmental and | 
political reforms which have been accomplished | 
since that date and the material progress and | 





the success of the preliminary elections, the | 
held.—The United States Supreme Court, in | 


duty upon a consignment of cigars from the | 
Isle of Pines, has declared that the island is not | 





southeastern provinces who, without aid, cannot | 
He urges contribu- | 


Conference of Colonial Premiers | 





SANATIVE SHAVING. 
A New Method Which Makes Shaving a 
Pleasure to Men with 
Tender Skins. 

Cuticura Soap is a luxury for shaving. It possesses 
in a moditied form all the emollient, sanative and 
antiseptic properties of Cuticura Ointment, the great | 
Skin Cure, while supplying a firm, moist, non-drying, | 
creamy and fragrant lather. This up-to-date method 
of shaving dispenses with the unsanitary shaving 







The Spring 
Does the Business. 
CLOTHES CANNOT BLOW OFF. 
Made by U. S. CLOTHES PIN CO.. Montpelier, Vt. 





frequent shaving a pleasure rather than a discomfort. 











Full directions wrapped around each cake of soap.| Adv. 


BIG MONEY TO LADIES 


and youn folke in fettine up _ orders for our 
celebrated Teas, Coffees, Powders, 
Extracts and Spices. Handsome #2 if you 
prefer. For full particulars and price-lists, address, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Y-31 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 


SKIDOO!s 


MARINE ENGINE 
2 H.P-. engine 


With Accessories and 
Boat Fittings, $39.90 
it) Swiftest, most powerful, efficient and relf- 
able engine of its size on earth. Drives Canoe, 
Rowboat, or 14 to 20 ft. Launch, with 
load, 6 to 10 miles per hour. R 
easy to install and operate. Runs on Gas- 
Gonaies oline, Distillate, Kerosene or Alcohol. 
Sold under 5-Year Guarantee. 


Belle Isle] Motor Co., dept. 20, Detroit, Mich. 














Nothing like a Pony Trap fer Children ! 


More solid fun, more to make boys and girls sturdy and 
self-reliant in a Pony Trap than anything you can get. 
Eagle Pony Vehicles have all the style of the finest 
full-sized traps. Built for hard and constant use. 
Moderate in price. 
- Ask your dealer. If he hasn’t them, we will sell 
‘ou direct. Our Cosslogue shows 45 styles of Pony 
fehicles and Harness. ite for it to-day. 


THE EAGLE CARRIAGE CO., “301 Court Street, Cincinnati. 


“ALL-IN-1” 


PLAY SUIT. 


Just the thing! The only 
garment needed for boys all 
summer. Neat, good fit, 
easily washed, inexpensive. 

A combination of 

knickerbocker _ trousers 

and blouse waist together 
with an inner waist, 
forming a complete suit. 

Inner waist gives per- 

manent blouse effect to 

outer waist, and has ex- 
tensions for garters. 

Made of washable, fast 

color, wear-resisting goods, 

in blue, brown and red, plain 

and polka dot. Sizes 24 2 

to 8 years. 

Ask your dealer for 
“4ALL-IN-ONE ” play suits. 
SUIT COMPLETE WITH 
CAP to MATCH, post-paid, 


$1.00. 


Be sure to give age of boy. Money 
refunded if not satt. ‘actory. 
FRED’K H. SPRAGUE CO., 
60 Main St., Orange, Mass. 


































SAFE AND CONSERVATIVE. 


Safe as Government 
Bonds 


are the funds deposited in this bank; 
they draw twice the rate of interest, 
too. This security of principal and 
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Compounded Twice a Year 
‘on savings accounts appeal to con- 
servative people. 
Write for our Banking by Mail booklet 
"4%," and mention The Youth's Companion. 


SLATER TRUST COMPANY, 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Assets over $8,000,000. Established 1855. 


$3434 
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The KING Air Ri fle eo an Seong 
I Eye and Strong Muscles. 

Air Rifles are winners because they include gastike a boy can think of 

in <a ect Air Rifle—and because they are perfectly harmless—use no powder, but 





with compressed - air. 
Because they are n-like,” strong and durable—shoot accurate and do not get 
out of “whack.” Bleck Walnut Suet Nickels Steel Barrel and parts, Peep sight (shoot darts 
for ii amusement). Alll around the best Air Rifles in the wor 1d—the gun for your boy. 


King 500 Shot, an Automatic Magazine Rifle, shoots B. B. Shot, $1.50. 
King ‘Single Shot, $1. 00; King Repeating, $1.25—shoot B. B. Shot and Darts. 

Sold by hardware and sporting goods dealers everywhere, or delivered from factory any- 
where in the United States on receipt of price. Ask for our Free Book for Boys. 


THE MARKHAM AIR RIFLE CO., Largest Air Rifle Factory in the World, Plymouth, Mich., U.S.A. 
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Photography is simple now; no dark-room is needed, 
and there is as great pleasure in taking and making 
pictures as in presenting them to your friends or pre- 
serving them in your collection. 

The Kodak Box Outfit No. 2 contains everything for picture- 
making the Kodak way: No. 2 Brownie Camera, Brownie 
Developing Box, Film, Paper, Trays, Chemicals, Mounts. 
No ‘k-room for any part of the work, and so simple that 
you can get good pictures from the start. 

The New Kodak Catalogue, free at the dealers or by mail, 










pictures tells all about the goods and explains how the dark-room has 

with a been done away with. If you use a film camera there is no 

Kodak or trouble about getting all of your supplies by mail at slight cost. 

Brownie Ph h nowadays ; it is interesting and 

Camere educational pot start right. We will be glad to furnish 
. 


no with printed matter or take up the question of your wants 
y correspondence. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 368 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 























F course Chiclets are Popular ! The delicious chewing gum 
in its dainty candy covering and the six drops of pungent peppermint which flavor it 
are the very ree reasons why you will be benefited no less than you will be pleased 
if you buy a 5c. or 10c. = png of CHICLETS to-day. — your druggist or confectioner 
not sell Chiclets now send us a dime for a sample and a booklet. 
CHICLET PALMISTRY. Look hand ! 
cushion at the base of the first finger) - witcee happy BF 4 puns aie an Se Nam Ration Se 
If r Life Line (the line f le d 
you have oust ‘enbliien, which wil be peed en ae & eee Seed 
When the Heart Line (the li the palm the base of the M. belo 
woll-dohaed with a tangle avar the end of te Lie Line cps & _nioationado 
You can read any hand with the CHICLET PALMISTRY 
CHART — sent free with every ten-cent packet. 


FRANK H. FLEER & CO., INC. 505 No. 24th St., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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men > LEARN TELEGRAPHY 


~y i railroad wire and the railroad 
company will give you a good ey pass 
to it, anc thea refund to you the tuition | 
you have paid us. Expenses low. Work 
or board if you wish. Forty- 
page catalogue free on request. | 
VALENTINE’S SCHOOL 
~. OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 


NO MONEY 


Just ask for a generous trial bottle; “‘3-in-One” cleans and 
polishes all rey gt and varnished surfaces; saves old fur- 
niture. Write G. W. Cole Co., 26 Broadway, New York. 


VU. S. 
SHELTER 
TENTS. 


New, $1.65. Seen Service, $1.50. 
Size 56 ft. long, 4 ft. high, » Sie ft ft.wide. One end entirely 
- om for ventilation. of light canvas in two 
uttoned together. No ropes or poles. 72-Page 
Vilustrated Catalogue &: iteamas mailed on request. 
CHARLES J. GOD ‘arren 8t., ad York, U. 8. A. 

















Necco 


SWEETS 


buying con- 

fectionery of any 

kind you can rely 

upon its s being good and whole- 

some if the Necco Seal appears 

on the box. To fully appreciate 

the real goodness of the 500 and 

more different kinds of Necco 
Sweets, just try a box of 


jen or Hrd" 


You will then understand why the 
Necco Seal is placed on every box for 
the guidance of those who want 


the best. 

Necco Sweets more than meet the 
requirements of the Pure Food Laws. 
They are sold by all dealers who 


ca high-grade goods. If your 
dealer hasn’t them, send 25c for an 
attractive package of Lenox Choco- 
lates; or, better still, order a special 
$1.00 package in a handsome art box. 
NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY COMPANY, 
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merica and Siberia.— The results of 

recent exploration show more and more 
clearly that if America has received much from 
the Old World it has in return given much. 
The American origin of early types of the horse, 
the camel, the rhinoceros and other animals, 
which eventually attained a cireumpolar distri- 
bution, says Dr. J. A. Allen, is well established, 
but that the same fact is true of some forms of 
existing mammalia does not seem to have been 
hitherto recognized. Doctor Allen thinks that 
eastern Siberia has derived some of its present 
mammalian life from boreal America within a 
comparatively recent period. 

& 
pape of Indian Lore.—The Ameri- 
can Ethnological Society announces that it | 

is about to begin a series of publications of 
authentic material collected among native Amer- 
ican tribes. It is pointed out that hitherto little 
has been collected, in their own language, con- 
cerning the customs, beliefs and ideas of the 
natives. Yet authentic records of information 
given by the Indians are regarded as of prime 
importance for a thorough study of the ethnology 
and early history of the American continent. 
The Indians are believed to possess much valu- 
able knowledge not ad recorded. 
rr from Shale. It may surprise many 

readers to learn that naphtha, illuminating 
oil, gas oil and lubricating oil are obtained in 
considerable quantities from certain varieties of 
shale rock. ‘‘Oil shales’’ abound in the Scotch 
Lothians. A recent memoir of the British 
Geological Survey records the discovery of an 
important new field of shale near Duddingston. 
In the year 1904 2,332,000 tons of oil shale were 
mined in Scotland, and yielded 62,932,000 gallons 
of crude oil. The Scotch oil shales were first 
made generally known to geologists in 1885. 

culiar Ice.—A remarkable form of ice, 

which the French-Canadians name frazil 
ice, is the cause of the packing up of ice and 
consequent floods in the St. Lawrence River. 
It forms in spiky shapes where the currents 
are too rapid for ordinary sheet ice to spread 
across them, and at the base of waterfalls. 
During the prevalence of cold winds the icy 
needles sometimes fill up open channels, and 
being carried long distances beneath the surface 
ice, gradually accumulate and consolidate, and 
are liable to dam the channel even to depths of 
80 feet. e 





OF ener by Earthquakes. — After a 
great earthquake the surface of the earth 
sometimes sinks, and at other times there is a 
rise. A rise was manifested after the ‘‘quake’’ of 
last August at Valparaiso. Prof. H. D. Curtis 
reports that the harbor of Valparaiso was found 
to be 10 feet shallower after the earthquake. 
Recently published facts concerning the great 
earthquake of 1899 in Alaska show that it was 
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Satisfaction 


The entire satisfaction of the 
millions who are carrying ELGIN 
WATCHES has given the ELGIN 
that proud distinction—“* Standard of 
the World.”” It makes no difference 
what grade ELGIN you buy, you 
have a watch that, dollar for dollar, 
has no equal. 

The G. M. WHEELER Grade 
ELGIN—a popular priced, seventeen 
jeweled, finely adjusted, accurate 
timekeeper—is “The Watch That’s 
Made for the Majority,” and can be 
had in stylish thin models and sizes 
so suitable for men’s and boys’ use. 

ELGIN WATCHES of equal 

rade, for ladies, at moderate prices. 
ack your jeweler. 


ELCIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, tl. | 
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| feet. In many places the uplift varied between 


one subsidence. 


| parion and Hippidium represented ancient side | 
| branches that died without descendants. 


OO poe ara alge the aeroplanes come 


| themselves more im- 
| mediately available 


| the Scientific Amer- 


| tracted muchattention 
jon the Seine, near 


|is to make the boat 


accompanied by an uplift for more than 100 
miles along the Yakutat coast. The maximum 
rise at Disenchantment Bay was more than 47 


7 and 20 feet, but at a few points there was a 
® 


he Horse’s Ancestors.— Lovers of horses | 

may be delighted with the distinguished | 
genealogy which geologists have finally com- | 
pleted for that favored animal—at least the 
names of the horse’s ancestors look very distin- 
guished. Here is the list, with the geological 
eras in which each lived, as arranged by Prof. 
W. N. Rice: The line of descent begins with 
Hyracotherium and Eohippus of the lower 
Eocene age. Then follow Protorohippus and 
| Orohippus of the middle Eocene; Epihippus 
| of the upper Eocene; Mesohippus of the Oligo- 








cene; Anchitherium of the lower Miocene; 
Parahippus, Protohippus and Pliohippus of 
the middle and upper Miocene; and finally 
Equus of the Pliocene and the Quaternary, from 
which the modern horse directly descends. Hip- 


e 


the hydroplanes, and they have proved 


than their aerial 
rivals. Hydroplanes, 
or gliding boats, says 


ican, have lately at- 


Paris. The principle 
glide upon the surface 
with very little im- 
mersion. This is 
effected by means of 
a set of inclined planes under the boat, which, | 
when the craft is driven swiftly by a gasoline 
motor, cause it to rise almost entirely out of 
the water. The Count de Lambert’s hydroplane | 
is said to have travelled, in a straight line, at 
the speed of 34 miles per hour. | 










“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 


| deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. {Ade. 
| 








Architectural Drawing 


This adv. points a way for you to secure a better 
_ ying see oe Mention it in writing to us, and re- 


ve free « - handbook describing our course 
in ARC HITEC TU RE and over 60 others, inclu- 
ding Mi trical 





g Reme mber it’s the man who knows 
about some particular thing who succeeds, not 

the man who knows something about everything. 

This is your opportunity. Grasp it now. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF noone cog ge yeaa tm. 


MENTION YOUTH'S COMPANION, MAY 2, * 











The Rubens Shirt 


For Infants, Misses and Women 








Trade-Mark 


No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 528,988—550,233 


A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. 


No Buttons 


No child should be without it. 
tection to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing 
colds and coughs so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. 
If he does not keep it, write to us. The Rubens 
Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands of 
mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. 
The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for 
ladies and misses as well as infantsfrom birth 
toany age. It fits so snugly to the form that it is 
particularly effective in protecting the health of 
invalids or others who are delicate. The Rubens 
Shirtis made in cotton, merino (half wool and half 
cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk. Sold at 
Dry Goods Stores. Circulars with Price List free. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
TheGeunuine Rubens Shirt has the name “Rubens” 
stamped on every garment. Manufactured by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 93 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


It affords full pro- | 
















The 
New 


Base 


Pneumatic bar 


The latest great invention for the Game. 

Boys — investigate this ball. 

Unlike all others, it does not go soft or 
punky, but plays fast and snappy like a new 
ball for nine innings or a dozen games. 

You know how quickly the best old-style 
balls go soft —they don’t outlast the cover. 

This ball does, and when the cover is 
worn just put the ball in the box it came in 
and mail it to us with g0oc. Back will come 
your ball, good as new, with a new cover, 
postage prepaid. 


How to Select a Good Baseball 


That’s the name of a book we want to send you, 
free. It tells all about all kinds of baseballs; why 
the best old-style ball must go soft and punky 
after a few innings; why the Pneumatie can't 
lose its life— how we waterproof it just under the 
leather _cover— how the leather cover is the only 
thing about the Pneumatic to wear out — why the 


Pneumatic alicays plays like the best old-style 
|| balls play when they are new. 
| The Pneumatic Ball is the first great improve- 
ment in baseballs in years— has cousistent play 
| ing qualities the at suit the modern game to a tee 
All about it in the book. Write for it to-day 
See what that great ball player, Lajoie, of the 
Cleveland Americans, has to say about it. Write 
for it to-day. This book is of vital interest to 
every lover of the national game. 


Your original Pneumatic Baseball 
will cost you $1.25 at dealer’s or of us 
direct by mail if you are not readily 
supplied. Thereafter you can have a 
new highest grade ball by paying 40c. 
for a new cover, Kut write for the 
book — quick, before the season is on. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
Ball Dept., 1106 E. Market St., Akron, Ohio. 


SQU EAKS 


| stopped; “3-in-One”’ oils everything right, locks, clocks, 
hinges, sewing mac hines, typew riters; generous free 
sample sent by G. W. Cole Co., 26 Broadway, ! » New York. 

























22 Cal. 
Long Rifle 
Cartridge. 


9 DESCRIPTION: 
looking for. 


swivels and adjustable military sights. The rifle 


features and real militar, 


Modern Military Sights 


ated Wind- Gage, Ad- 


Justed accurately to 200 Largest M/rs. High Grade Popu 








Lord Roberts, commander-in-chief of the British army, have 
said about our young men learning to handle a modern military rifle — 
Young men everywhere are taking up the President’s advice and trying to get hold of a military gun. 
This HOPKINS & ALLEN AMERICAN 
It is modeled after the Krag-Jorgensen and En 


military stock of finest selected English Walnut with real English military pistol grip. 


ACTION is the approved military bolt pattern, with side ejection and patent release spring, which enables you to remove 
bolt in an instant to clean barrel — or, if desired, to disarm gun in case of capture by enem: SIGHTS are improved 
military pattern scaled up to 200 yards and furnished with graduated wind-gage. BARREL is made of fine high power rifle 
steel, calibered for 22 long rifle cartridges (although 22 long or short can be used) and rifled with our new modern parent dim 
proved increase twist. STRAP is of tough, strong bull’s-hide leather with brass military clutch and catch button. MILITARY 
BUTT PLATE has regulation trap-door and cell containing complete cleaning outfit, the same as a regular army gun 


This is the first _ Military Rifle, in 22 Caliber, manufactured by an American 4 Company, and its splendid high- 
grade y appearance will make it popular w 


If not Found at Nearest Dealer’s, Write Us Direct 
Write Jor our new “ Gun Guide and Catalogue” Jor 1907, FREE — 
the most satisfactory and interesting firearms catalogue issued 


in America — offers the best prices and most complete line, 


Military Style Bolt 
with Automatic Set-Screw THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS co., Action. 
Adjuster, Se Serew Cr owt. 40. Norwich, Conm., U.S.A. 11 fouch of the relens 


LONDON OFFICE: Finsbury Square, London. 


yards. Mfrs. Hopkins & Allen 16 Shot 22 Cal. Military Repeater 


WILL GET THIS FINE HOPKINS & ALLEN 


~AMERICAN MILITARY RIFLE 














Sling Strap and Field Cleaning 
Outfit in Trap-Door in Butt Plate Complete 


Do you know what President Roosevelt and Gen. 


With Adjustable Leather [ 


MILITARY RIFLE is the very rifle you’ve been 
lish Military rifles even to sling a | and 


is 41% foes long, with 24 inch military barrel and 


herever a rifle is 


Jrees bolt for 
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or disarms gun in 
case of capture. 
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That Dear Old Delusion, 
Laundry Soap 


ANY housewives hug it still—though it costs them untold labor, 
expense and unnecessary wear and tear of clothes. 


Laundry soap belongs 
other crude washing methods. 
laundry, kitchen or scrubbing kit. 


back with the day of the flail, and 
It has no place in the modern 


: If you want to escape the old-fashioned arm-paining, back-straining 
toil and moil of household cleansing with laundry soap—Change to 


GOLD 


DUST 


Gold Dust Washing Powder has for its base, a good, honest vege- 
table-oil soap, to which is added other purifying materials in just the 
right proportions to cleanse easily, vigorously and without harm. 


No soap, borax, soda, ammonia, naphtha, kerosene 


or other foreign ingredient 


For washing clothes and 
dishes, scrubbing floors, clean- 
ing woodwork, oil cloth, sil- 
verware and tinware, polishing 
brasswork, cleaning bath room 
pipes, refrigerators, etc., soft- 
ening hard water and making 
the finest soft soap. 


Made by 


The N. K. Fairbank Company 
Chicago 
Makers of Fairy Soap 


“Let the GOLD DUST 





needed with GOLD DUST. 


Twins do your work’ 
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THE YVOUTH’S COMPANION joan illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
seription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mi: ass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during | 
the 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers | 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. | 

Payment for The Companion, when sent_by | 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
it is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
he Youth’s Companion, | 
201 Columbus pe abs . Boston, Mass. 





THE BACKWARD CHILD. 


gnorance, which is almost 

always cruel, is nowhere 
more so than in dealing with 
children. Those who are grown 
up can too well remember the 
almost invariable cruel fate of 
the backward children — the 
exasperation of their teachers and the scorn of 
their classmates. 

A quarter of a century ago no one dreamed that 
there was anything to do with the so-called stupid 
child but to goad and jerk and jeer and gibe him 
along the road to knowledge. Fortunately, sci- 
ence, aided by good common sense, is at work 
changing all this, and to-day any teacher worthy 
of the name seeks for the cause behind the back- 
wardness, and is convinced that in very few cases 
indeed can it be traced to “original sin.” | 

We are not now considering the question of 
deficient children—of those who really have some- 
thing wrong with the brain. Although the parents 
of these unfortunates often speak of them as 
“backward” in the effort to hide, even from them- 
selves, that they are not like other children, they 
are, as a matter of fact, a class by themselves, and 
should be recognized and handled accordingly. 
By “backward children’ is meant all those who 
rarely know a lesson, who never seem to pay 
attention, who pass any given point on the road to 
knowledge with unnatural slowness, and who do | 
not seem to be reached by the usual motives of | 
emulation, shame, and so on. 

It will usually be found on careful examination 
that these cases have a physical basis. Often in | 
the case of the very poor it is a heart-breaking fact 
that this basis is partial starvation. The children 
start for schvol in the morning either on no break- 
fast at all, or on such a meager or badly prepared 
one that itis the same as none. Experiments in 
the line of furnishing these poor children with a | 
meal in the school building have met with aston- | 
ishing results in the improvement of the mental 
condition. 

Adenoids are the cause of much apparent stu- 
pidity in children. A child afflicted with these 
growths never breathes properly, his blood is not 
aerated, and that causes a state of autointoxica- 
tion; so that he sits with his mouth wide open, 
staring vacantly into space, attending to nothing | 
and torgetting everything. 

it is no longer the fashion to shout angrily at | 
this poor child. Instead, he is taken to a spe- 
cialist and his adenoid growths are removed. | 
The result is a most astounding improvement in 
his general condition and power to study. 

Eye-strain, or deficient vision, often keeps chil- 
dren backward. If a child is observed to twist | 
into wrong attitudes while writing, or to have 
trouble in reading from the blackboard at a rea- 
sonable distance, he should be examined by a| 
competent oculist. 
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TOO MUCH FOR THE CHIEF. 

he Indian, stolid as he looks, possesses a sense 

of humor which sometimes displays itself at 
unexpected times. The Rev. Egerton R. Young 
gives an example of this in “Stories from Indian | 
Wigwams.” The tale was told to the author | 
by General Custer himself only a short time 
before General Custer was killed. 

Custer, following a band of hostile Indians, 
drove them up to a region of mountains and 
ravines. At one time he made an all-night march, 
and in the morning came upon a group of unsus- 
pecting red men. The enemy was taken com- | 
pletely off guard, and without attempting to fight, 
fled, disappearing in the valley, and leaving Custer | 
with little hopes of capturing any of them. 

The general was at the top of a steep bluff, 
below which the Indians had retreated. The 
company had with them a small howitzer, carried 
on the back of a large mule. Custer ordered that 
this gun should be loaded while still on the 
animal, and fired down the side of the bluff, where 
the greatest number of the enemy had disappeared. 
For some reason or other the mule was dislodged 
by the concussion lost its footing, and went crash- 
ing down the bluff into the undergrowth far below. | 

Meanwhile, troops had descended the other side 
of the bluff, and were searching the woods beneath. 
After a time they came back with a large number 
of Indians and one chief, known to be very war- 
like and cunning. Custer expressed his surprise | 
to this chief, and asked him how he came to be 
captured. 

“General,” said the red man, “I am not afraid 
to fight men armed with bows and arrows, or with | 


spears and tomahawks; and I love the battle with | 
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| place great stress on the excellence of the trout- 


| such blockhead as ye’d think. The shpot on the 


| have to go in, like banes. All I’m askin’ is this: 


| rapidity of wing, so fast that its shadow soa 


|ishment and wrath. Twisting like a weasel, its 


| claimed. 


| played is t 





COMPANION IS 












your soldiers armed with guns. You know I have | 
not often been beaten. I have heard the roar of 
big guns and have not been afraid. But, general,” 


ness and cure Coughs. Invaluable to Speakers and 
Singers. Free from opiates. (Adv. 


“‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ relieve Hoarse- 











here came a bit of a twinkle in his eye, “when you 
fired a whole mule at me, I said, ‘It is time to 
surrender!’ ” 

He and his men had been hiding in the under- 
brush at just the spot where the howitzer and the 


mule crashed through. 


PLANTING TROUT. 


t was the policy of the officers of a certain rail- 
road line, in all their advertising matter, to 


fishing to be reached by their lines; and in order 
to provide the trout, it was necessary from time 
to time to plant the advertised streams with fry. 


On one occasion an old gardener named Conelly, 
who had charge of the station grounds, was sent 
out with the cans of fry, procured from the state 
hatchery, and a railroad map, marked to show 
exactly where to plant the tiny fish. 

ey! returned that night, however, with part 
of the fry still unplanted. He needed further 
instructions from the general passenger agent, 
who had marked the map. 

“Say, mister,” said Conelly, scratching his per- 
plexed head with one nena and gy to the 
ean with the other, “shall I plant thim fish wid 
the tails up, or down?” 

“Why,” shouted the irascible agent, “‘you thun- 
dering lockhead — 

ou aisy!” murmured Conelly. 


“Oi’m no 


map where ye towld me to plant thim trout is all 
biled down to mud. If thim small fish is to go in 
that sthream at all, at all, ’tis wan by wan they’ll 


is it heads up ye’ll have thim, or tails?’ 
> 


A FIGHT IN THE AIR. 


oe stands a pretty good chance in its battle 
with the world. It never feels called upon to 
sacrifice its comfort, it has a faculty of falling on 
its feet, it possesses the traditional nine lives to 
dispose of, and let it once face an enemy, wo 
betide the unlucky foe. Mr. W. E. Webb, the 
author of “Buffalo Land,” tells this story: 


The chicken-hawk of the West is a savage and 
dangerous enemy, but once one of these air pirates 
got worsted. 1 was sitting in front of the doctor’s 
office when a hawk shot down with wonderful 


hardly to reach the earth before its body. 
— upon the doctor’s favorite kitten, etd 
ay asleep on the grass, and made off with it. 

At an elevation of about fifty feet puss recov- 
ered from its surprise, and went to work for 
liberty. Its feline mind was exercised to aston- 


claws came uppermost, and to my straining gaze 
a sight presented itself much like a feather bed 
being ripped open in mid-air. 

The amazed hawk received new light on the 
subject of prey, let go, and made off like a badly 
plucked goose, ‘put the cat came safely to earth— 
on its feet. 
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THE TOOTH OF TIME. 


here was nothing William Hobart enjoyed more 
than making what he called “appropriate quo- 
tations.” The fact that he sometimes added to 
them the flavor of his own ignorance never troubled | 
him at all. 


One day, when calling on a neighbor, he was | 
shown a inuch battered stone pestle which had | 
been unearthed in the garden. The neighbor's 
son, who had small use or reverence for ancient 
articles, remarked facetiously that it looked as if 
a dozen dogs had chewed it. 

“Boy,” and William Hobart looked volumes of 
reprooft at this graceless young person, “this is | 
the work of no animals; these are the ravages of | 
the tooth of time.” 


* & 


FETTERED BY THE FRANCHISE. 


he housewife of to-day would almost welcome 

women at the polls, even if she has no political 

| leaning that way, if such a situation could bring 

| about the reform hinted at in an incident taken 
from the Philadelphia Record. 

The woman suffragist was addressing the 


Cooks’ and Chambermaids’ Union. 
“You women should all have a vote!” 


| 
| 
} 
| 


she ex- 


“Wouldn’t we have » live in one place for three 
months?” asked a seeker for information. 

It was not until then that the agitator fully real- 
ized with what she had to contend. 


* 


A COVETED HAT. 


"oe gone every day this week,” sighed little 
Mrs. Wallace, “to look at a perfect love of 
a hat in Smith’s window. Such a darling white 
chiffon affair, Edward, with great big bunches of 
perfectly exquisite white roses and such heavenly 
lace! But the price—well, | wanted it tremen- 
dously, but I just couldn’t afford to buy it.” 

en Perhaps —’ 

“You're a —, but alas! There isn’t any per- 
haps. Edward, I paid the cook this noon and | 
what do you think? She marched right down and 
bought herself that very hat!’ 


* © 
LIVING UP TO HIS NAME. 


teacher in a mission school in Boston had 
among her pupils a colored boy named Ralph 
Waldo Emerson Longfellow. As he was absent 
one Sunday, she asked the class if any one knew | 
the reason for his absence. 
' “T reckon I do,” said one small, serious-looking 
Oy 
“What is the reason, Johnnie?” 
“I guess he’s home writing poetry,” responded 
the boy, with a delighted chuckle. 
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GOOD WEARING QUALITIES. 


onatello is a Greek who has amassed a small | 

fortune in the sale of fruit, and that in the | 

face of the fact that he writes the advertisements 
which decorate his stand. 


A apeens compte which he produced and dis- 


“American and Foreign Fruits 
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For Their Durability.” 














of Paint 


Adulterated paint mixtures 
containing substitutes for pure 
white lead are always most ex- 
pensive, because they cover less 
surface and give less wear. 

So-called substitutes are only 
used to cheapen paint for the 
manufacturer ;—not to improve 


it for the user. 


CARTER 
sure White Lead 


Costs less than other paints be 
cause it covers more surface 
and is every atom Pure Paint. 
Gives long, even wear and a 
perfect foundation for future 
painting without burning or 
Holds any color, tint 
or shade without fading. 

Send for our booklet, ‘‘Pure 
Paint,”’ and learn how to 
select paint and avoid adul- 
terations; how to save in 
cost and avoid expensive 
mistakes. Sent free with six 


scraping. 


beautiful color schemes. 
Address Dept. U 
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E caution you against ex- 

treme shapes —they are 
adapted only toextreme figures. 
We have them, beautiful ones, 
but you need not change to be 
in style, if your present model 
suits you. 
















You are paying more for 
most of the things you buy this 
year, but you will pay no 
more for the same values in 
Warner’s Rust-Proof Corsets. 

















‘*‘Security’’ Rubber Button 
Hose Supporters are attached, 
because they insure perfect fit- 
ting and comfort. They have 
created in the past few seasons 
a revolution in corset fitting. 





$1.00 to $3.50 per pair. 











The Warner Brothers Company, 
New York. Chicago. Oakland. 


YOUR PI- 


ano will shine like new; “3-in-One’’ removes stains, soil, | 
scars, scratches; brings back original luster; generous free | 
sample. Write G. W. Cole Co., 26 Broadway, New York. 





EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED 











The Dall ‘pitched A G Spalding in 1676, when pitcher for 
the Chicago Club and by all the greatest pitchers since then. 


PALDING 


Makes Everything for the Athlete. 
Baseball, Lawn BR and Golf Goods at lowest prices and of standard quality. 





Y BOY will find in Spalding’s Athletic 


Library some one book that will interest = a 





alding’s Official 
Guide. 


ow to Bat. _ (ball. 
ow to Run Bases. 
ow to Pitch. 


ow to © atch. 


























ow to Play 3d Base 








to Outfield. 
No. 2 4—How to lay the 
No. 231—How to Organize 
a Baseball League. How 
to Manage a Baseball Club. 
How to Train a Baseball 


Team. How to Captain a | No. 


Baseball Team. How to 
eal Bas aGame. Techni- 
cal Baseball Terms. 

3—S palding’s Official 
‘Cricket Guide 


No. 4—Spalding’s Ometal 


Lawn Tennis Annua 


ow to Play Base- | 


ow to Play ist Base | 
ow to Play 2d Base | 


No. 5—S palding’s Official 
Golf Guide. 

No. 276—How to Play Golf. 

No. 7—S palding’s Official 
Basket-Ball Guide. 

No. 193—Howto ier 

No. 260—Basket-Ball 


ow to Play Short- | N 


No. 194 Racquets, Squash- | _ Body {G 
| No. 285 Health by Muscular 


Racquets, — Tennis. 
No. 167—Quoits. 
No. 207—Lawn Bowls. 
188—Lawn Games. 
No. 189—Children’s Games. 
No. 12—Spalding’s Official 
Athletic Almanac. 
No. a ollege Athletics. 
No. 182—All- Around Ath- 
le a ens, 1906. 
No. 313 Olympic Games at 


No. 156—Athletes’ Guide. 
No. 87—Athletic Primer. 
No. 252—How to Sprint. 
No. 255— How to Kun 100 yds. 
No. 174— Distance and Cross- 
Countr Running. 
—How to Become a 


“Sporting 
{for Schoolboys. 


ules 
| No. 246~Athi etic | 
a 


No. 149—Scientific Physic: 
Training and Care of the 
ymnastics. 


No. 185—Hints on Health. 

No. 213—285 Health Answers. 

No. 236—How to Wrestle. 

No. 219—-Ready Reckoner of 
Baseball Percentages. 

No. 102—Ground Tumbling. 

No. 140—Wrestling 

No. 208—Physical Bducation 

ell. 


and Hygiene. 
No, 290—Get Well; Keep 


Price 10 Cents Each by Mail. 


Send for Complete Baseball Catalogue. 


Mail Order Department, 


A. G. SPALDING & BROTHERS, 


126 Nassau Street, New York. 


149 Wabash Aucomn, Chicago. 
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New England Coast Nomenclature 


BY GEORGE S. WASSON 


Desert,’’ ‘‘Grand Manan,’’ “ Petit 

Manan,” ‘‘Bois Bubert’’ and ‘‘Point 
Jetteau’’ certainly seem rather out of place 
upon the chart of the far down-east shore, 
although it must be said that the current pro- 
nunciation is clearly a distinct attempt at recon- 
ciling them with their surroundings. Isle au 
Haut is invariably known to the seafarer as 
‘*Isle o’ Holt,’’ Bois Bubert becomes ‘‘ Bow- 
bear,’’ and Petit Manan is always clipped to 
**Tit Manan.” 

Of these names, the first two are interesting 
from having been given by Champlain in his 
voyage along this coast in 1604, while the 
others are among the very few reminders still 
to be found of that forlorn little French settle- 
ment of St. Sauveur, now St. Savior, estab- 
lished soon afterward upon what is to-day 
known as ‘‘Frenchman’s Bay,’’ and in a short 
time ruthlessly swept away by the English. 

In great measure, headlands and islands upon 
the seaboard have acquired the surnames ‘of 
their original settlers, and to a large extent out- 
lying shoals or ledges in the vicinity of such 
territory also bear the same name, as ‘‘Good- 
soe’s Point,’’ ‘‘Goodsoe’s Island’ and ‘‘Good- 
soe’s Island Ledge.’’ 

There is, of course, everywhere a large 
sprinkling of Indian names, but in many 
instances certain points of the shore line have 
become monuments to the memory of unfor- 
tunate navigators meeting disaster upon them 
in years gone by. Names such as ‘‘Condon’s 
Mistake,’’ ‘‘Norman’s Woe,”’ ‘‘ Bayley’s Folly’’ 
and ‘‘Bunker’s Slippery Rock’’ plainly tell 
their own grim story of mishap and suffering. 

In the ‘‘Swan-Song of Parson Avery,’’ the 
poet Whittier has told of the sad wreck in 
colonial days which gave the present name of 
‘*Avery’s Rock’’ to a dangerous sunken ledge 
off Cape Ann, Massachusetts, upon which 
rests the southern end of a gigantic and much- 
needed breakwater. 

Not infrequently an obstruction has taken the 
name of the unlucky vessel first coming to grief 
upon it, as in the case of ‘‘Cultivator Shoal,’’ 
a spur of the dreaded Georges Banks, lying in 
ambush over a hundred miles at sea off the 
Highlands of Cape Cod. On this most treach- 
erous of all sunken dangers the old ship Culti- 
vator struck long ago, when drawing nearly 
twenty-three feet of water. 

Another interesting instance of this sort is 
that of ‘‘Seventy-four Bar,’’ near the entrance 
to President Roads, in Boston lower harbor. A 
French fleet, under Admiral Vaubaird, visited 
Boston in 1782. Among the vessels was the 
line-of-battle ship Magnifique, which, owing 
to some miscalculation on the part of the local 
pilot, went ashore on a bar making off from 
Lovell’s Island. It eventually became a total 
wreck, and by way of recompense, Congress 
soon after presented to the French government 
the fine ship of the line, America, just launched 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

The Boston pilot who was responsible for the 
loss of the Magnifique later became sexton of 
the New North Church, and it is said was 
greatly harassed by boys who persisted in 
chalking upon the meeting-house door: 


S> names as ‘‘Isle au Haut,’”’ ‘*Mount 


Don’t you run this ship ashore 
As you did the Seventy-four. 


Cannon-balls and numerous other relics of this 
ancient wreck have repeatedly been discovered. 

Names such as ‘‘ Misery Island,’’ ‘‘ The 
Graves,’’ ‘‘ Thread of Life Passage’’ and 
‘* Dread Ledge’’ also savor unmistakably of 
maritime disaster. Ledges and shoals in very 
exposed positions, over which the sea breaks 
with especial. fury, are often most graphically 
referred to on the seaboard as being ‘‘all of a 
torch’’ in rough weather, and many of these 
have names more or less indicative of the tur- 
moil surrounding them. 

Numbers of ‘‘Roaring Bulls’’ are to be met 
with by the navigator; a brace of ‘‘ Bull-dogs’’ 
growl deeply, and with each receding sea dis- 
play their sharp fangs. Even ‘‘Colby’s Pup’’ 
yelps at intervals, and just off the twin lights 
of Thatcher Island the famous ‘‘ Salvages ’’ 
hold noisy carnival in time of storm. Not 
without good reason do these pitiless aborigines 
begin their loud exultations at the approach of 
a gale, for the neighboring harbor of Gloucester 
would scarcely contain the vessels they have 
entrapped. 

Not many leagues farther east the ‘‘Old 
Prince’? reigns supreme off the entrance to 
Cape Porpoise harbor. A few miles beyond, 
not only may the ‘‘Hue and Cry”’ be distinctly 
heard in every gale of wind, but ‘‘The Hussey,’’ 
too, constantly raises her sharp voice across the 
stormy seas. 

From a real or fancied resemblance to various 


objects might be made a long list of such names | 
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as ‘*Haycock Ledge,’’ 
“Junk of Pork,’”’ ‘‘The 
Ship’s Stern,” ‘‘Sugar- 
loaf’’ and the ‘‘Bowl of 
the Ladle.” In this class 
of names are also to be 
found ‘*White Horses” ga- 
lore, in a somewhat mixed 
company consisting of 
**Bulls’’ both black and 
white, a ‘‘Brown Cow,’’ 
an ‘‘Old Sow,’’ numbers 
of ‘*Whales,’’ and a school 
of ‘‘Grampuses.’’ Often one large shoal or 
ledge is surrounded by several lesser ones ; hence 
easily the ‘‘Hen and Chickens,’’ *‘Ship and 
Barges,’’ ‘‘Sow and Pigs,’’ and so forth. Two 
detached islets or ledges give rise to the ‘‘Cow 
and Calf,’’ ‘‘The Brothers,’’ ‘‘Sisters,’’ ‘‘Old 
Man’’ and ‘‘Old Woman,’’ and the ‘Bishop 
and Clerk.”’ 

Isolated rocks lying in much-frequented chan- 
nels are in nearly a dozen instances given the 
expressive title of ‘‘Gangway Ledge.’’ And 
although dynamite has much reduced the former 
importance of ‘‘The Centurion’’ in Boston 
harbor, among solitary ledges in other havens 
there still remains ‘‘The Old Proprietor,” 
whose ancient claim in Richmond Island Roads 
few visiting mariners will care to dispute. ° 

There are numerous appearances of the 
*‘Devil’s Head,’”’ the ‘‘Devil’s Elbow,’”’ and 
the ‘‘Devil’s Back.’’ One of the most common 
names to be met with is ‘‘Half-tide Rock,” 
designating, of course, an obstruction awash at 
half-tide. Others taking name from the depth 
of water upon them are plentiful enough, as 
‘*Five Fathom Bank’’ or ‘‘Six Foot Shoal.’’ 

**Yo-ho Cove’’ certainly has a fine old-time 
nautical flavor; ‘‘Merry-Meeting Bay’’ and 
**Christmas Cove,’’ too, have a cheerful sound, 
while to all right-minded persons ‘‘Sabbath 
Day Cove,’’ ‘‘Pulpit Harbor’’ and ‘‘Meeting- 
House Cove’’ must naturally present far greater 
attractions as places of resort than ‘‘Rum 
Cove,’’ “‘Gin Harbor,” ‘‘Deadman’s Point,’’ 
or ‘The World’s End.’’ 

Soon after rounding the precipitous rocks of 
Pemaquid, a study of the chart will doubtless 
suggest the wisdom of giving fair berth toa 
low reef of surf-fringed granite marked ‘‘ Killick- 
Stone Island.’’ 

Here is an unfamiliar name, no doubt dating 
back to the close of the seventeenth century, 
when there stood on the near-by mainland a 
settlement and stone fortress, then reckoned the 
strongest bulwark of English power in all New 
England. In those days iron anchors were a 
luxury only to be indulged in by the king’s 
frigates and other large craft. The ordinary 
small anchor was the ‘“‘killick’’—simply a 
heavy stone of peculiar shape, securely lashed 
between the forks of a stout limb cut in the 
forest. 

On the Maine seaboard alone are no less than 
eleven small, barren islands and ledges bearing 
the strange appellation of ‘‘Thrumecap,”’ a word 
conveying no meaning whatever to the average 
landsman, at least. But in nautical parlance, 
to ‘‘thrum’’ a piece of canvas is to thickly 
insert short bits of rope yarn in such a manner 
as to form a shaggy variety of matting, often 
used for chafing-gear upon rigging, and so forth. 
A ‘‘thrumcap,’’ then, was a roughly kriit cap 
—a shaggy head-covering evidently much in 
vogue among the early navigators, whose quaint 
nomenclature happily to so great an extent holds 
at the present day. 

There is also sufficient reason for the astonish- 
ing number of ‘‘Mark Islands’’ everywhere met 
with on this island-studded coast. Entirely apart 
from the visible, well-known features of the 
New England shore line, there is a submarine 
chorography known only to the fishermen. 
Within reasonable distance of the mainland, to 
practised fishermen the sea bottom has its 
*‘coves,”’ ‘‘ridges’’ and ‘‘holes’’; its acres of 
rocky shoal, and its patches of shelly or sandy 
bottom where certain fish are in the habit of 
feeding. All these not only have their names, 
but their exact size and location are known 
almost to the inch. 

Yet no chart can be bought whereby one may 
visit ‘‘Joe Monroe’s Ten Acre Lot,’’ enter 
**The Spring Garden,’’ or find the whereabouts 
of the ‘‘Honey-pinks,’’ the ‘‘Big Bumpo,’’ or 
the ‘‘Bo’s’n Hill Ground.’’ The science of 
locating these and hundreds of other feeding- 
places of fish at different times of year is a 
veritable esoterics, the secrets of which may 
perhaps remain in favored families for genera- 
tions. 

But however closely guarded essential details 
may be from outsiders, the main principle is 
well known to consist in following out the exact 
range of such prominent islands or other natural 
landmarks as best serve the purpose. Two 
ranges of such objects, carefully taken at right 
angles and strictly adhered to, are sufficient in 
clear weather to locate ¢ven the smallest fishing- 
ground at a distance of many miles offshore. 

The universal name for these treasured ranges 
or bearings is ‘‘marks,’’ and thns an island 
which has long proved especially useful in this 
connection very naturally becomes known in 
course of years as ‘‘Mark Island.’’ Lacking 
these indispensable ‘‘marks’’ for various fishing- 
grounds, the most renowned of ‘‘fish-killers’’ 
might easily famish if dependent solely upon 
his catch of cod or haddock. 
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‘The New 
Companion 


Sewing M 


achine 








Style 114. 








HE above illustration shows our new Chiffonier 

pattern. The cabinet work is made of the best 

grade quartered oak, highly finished. The door 
has solid brass pulls, also a lock and key. The cabinet 
is 30 inches high, 25% inches wide and 20 inches 
deep. Raising the leaf of the table automatically 
elevates the head into position for sewing. A reverse 
movement of the leaf drops the head below the table 
into a dust-proof drum or case. The flat top forms a 
convenient table for general use. 


Style 114 


has a Ball-Bearing Pitman, both ends, a Ball-Bearing 
Shuttle Lever, a Ball-Bearing Drive Wheel, Automatic 
Tension Releaser, Needle and Presser Bar Caps, Roller- 
Bearing Feed Bar, and many other up-to-date features. 
Send for a full Descriptive Circular, also samples of 
stitching done on the Machine. 

Style 11A will be delivered at any freight office 
in New England for $26.75. Sold on ninety days’ 
trial, also Warranted for Ten Years. 








Style 2h 


This is our popular Swell Front New Companion 
Sewing Machine, with Seven Drawers, Automatic 
Drop Head and Lift, High Arm, and Ball-Bearing Hub. 
Best grade quartered oak throughout, finely finished, 
and fitted with a full set of the latest attachments. 
Price $21.75. Sold on ninety days’ trial. Safe delivery 
guaranteed, and Warranted for Ten Years. Delivered 
at any freight office in New England on receipt of 
price. Send at once for a full Descriptive Booklet. 


Perry Mason Company 


Boston, Mass. 
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MAGEE RANGES 


have steadily kept pace with all modern de- 
mands, and are to-day made upon the same 
high standards of honor that for more than 
fifty years have made them famous. 


MAGEE RANGES are grace- 


ful in design, superior in finish, and 
very durable. They embody every new 
feature and improvement which adds 
to the practical and economical work- 
ing value, after the most rigid investi- 
gation and thorough test in the hands 


of skilled workmen. 


Thousands of trained cooks and 
careful housekeepers would not think 
of using any range but a MAGEE. 












MAGEE 
HEATERS 


4 NGE- RY wf FA 4 RS J 
mark that advance in 
the order of heating equip- 
ment which years of intelli- 
gent and insistent effort have 
made possible. They give the greatest percentage of 
heat from the least fuel consumption, and have made 
for themselves an unquestioned reputation. 


The MAGEE systems of heating are 


the conception of scientific heating engineers, 
and are equally efficient whether steam, 
hot water, warm air alone, or in combina- 
tion warm air and hot water. 
MAGEE RANGES AND HEATERS have always 


received highest awards wherever exhibited. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. Send for 
Special Illustrated Booklets fully describing them. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO. 


38 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated MAGEE Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, 
Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 


THE LARGEST LINE UNDER ONE NAME 






MADE IN THE UNITED STATES. 














